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THE ‘Héx0¢ AND G y LP ER WITH NO MOVING PARTS AT ALL 





It has nothing which can damage fibre 
or create neps. It has nothing which 
can chew up trash into flecks which 
damage the spinning quality of the 
lint. It has nothing to wear out or 
break. And it turns out lint faster than 
any 90-Saw Gin can feed it. Cotton 
buyers look for Super-Jet cotton, be- 
cause it spins better. Write for Bul- 
letin #639. 














Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS. COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS e GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENN. 















Heart of the 
Modern Cotton Gin 


This combination of machines is the heart of the 
modern Continental cotton gin plant. The design 
and arrangement, as shown, is fast becoming the 
accepted standard of ginners everywhere. 












Each of these machines has exclusive features 
of design providing maximum performance. Re- 
gardless what auxiliary equipment may be used 
ahead of this balanced group of machines, the ef- 








ficiency of the gin plant equipped with this com- 
bination is second to none. 
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For complete description 
write for Bulletin 220-A. 









This combination shows a_ Brush 
Gin. Air Blast Gins are also pro- 
vided in same arrangement. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA . DALLAS ° MEMPHIS 
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NOW! Mitchell engineering, 


after years of research and 
months of extensive field tests, 
brings you the 


TVS MITCHELL. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT FEEDER- 
EXTRACTOR :CLEANER IN HISTORY 


Goull be hearing more about it 1000 
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* ON OUR COVER: THE 
The young man on our cover looks elated about VERTICAL 

the recent snow, as youngsters usually do. This 

may be the first snow this lad has seen, and he is SCREW 

probably asking. someone to climb the hill and 

help him make a snowman. Anyhow, even ELEVATOR 

though snow is fun for the younger set, we'd just WITH A 


as soon have it in smaller doses than shown on 


the cover. | REPUTATION 


Photograph by A. Devaney, Inc. 
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laugh it of f 


The beautiful girl applying for a 
position had all the lines and curves of 
a satisfactory stenographer. She also 
had good recommendations, though the 
office manager was less interested in 
them than in her. 

“You have impressed me very favor- 
ably, Miss Bright,” he said. “And I 
believe you will like being here, if you 
are interested in this splendid chance 
for advances.” 

eee 

Her husband returned home _ unex- 
pectedly. A pair of shoes were on the 
floor and the sight sent him into a blaz- 
ing fury. Picking them up, he looked at 
them, compared them with his worn 
shoes and then his anger subsided. He 
put them down gently, greatly relieved. 

“For a moment I was going to tear 
down the house,” he said to his wife. “I 
thought the maid had forgotten to put 
my shoes away, but I see these are not 
mine.” 

eee 

A local delicatessen displays a sign 
that reads, “We make every kind of 
sandwich in the world, just ask for it.” 

A joker appeared late one night and 
asked for a whale sandwich. That didn’t 
stop the proprietor. “I’ll be hornswog- 
gled,” said he, “if [’ll cut up a whale 
just for one sandwich.”’ 

eee 

Saying that a man is polished doesn’t 
necessarily mean that he has a clean 
mind. 

eee 

“There were two men senior to me,” 
said the lecturer. “One was dismissed 
for drunkenness, alcohol led the other 
into crime; and I am now head of the 
department. What has raised me to this 
high position I ask you?” 

“Drink!” roared the enthusiastic au- 
dience, 

eee 

Maybe the horse is on the way out be- 
cause so many people tried to be the end 
of him. 

eee 

Aunt Mandy had just given birth to 
her sixteenth child. A rather prim 
young social worker was remonstrating 
with her over the size of her family 
in relation to her economic status. Aunt 
Mandy was having none of it. 

“Yes ma’am, ah understands,” said 
Aunt Mandy, “That birth control is all 
right for you single folk . .. but I’se 
married.” 

eee 

The line between two properties is 
never more clearly defined than when 
your neighbor mows his lawn. 

eee 

An elderly lady, after long trips 
through impressive hallways and an 
hour of waiting, was permitted to see 
a high-up assistant in USDA. 

“But I want to see the Secretary of 
Agriculture himself,” she protested. 

“He’s not in just now, Madam,” said 
the official. “Can’t you tell me what it 
is you want to see him about?” 

“Well,” she hesitated—“I have a ge- 
ranium that isn’t doing so well.” 

eee 

Husband: “Maybe we can figure out 
what the problem is. . . 

Wife: “I already know what the prob- 
lem is. It’s having too much month left 
over at the end of the money.” 


| 
| 
| 
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“Plant MISSISSIPPI CERTIFIED 
COTTONSEED for High Yield 
and Top Quality 


When you plant Mississippi Certified Blue Tag 
Cottonseed you are sure it is only one year 
from registered stock. To guarantee you 
quality seed, every bushel of Mississippi Certi- 
fied Cottonseed is grown on one variety 
farms and ginned on one variety gins. 
Each step from production to final labeling is 





This Emblem on the © under the supervision of qualified agronomists 
BLUE TAG /S and competent inspectors. That's why Mississippi 
Your Guarantee Certified Cottonseed is a premium cotton which 


of Certified Cottonseed will make you more profit from less acres. 
ONLY ONE YEAR 


from Breeders’ Registered Place Your Order With 
Seed. Your Seed Dealer Today. 


For a list of Seed Growers write: 


MISSISSIPP! SEED IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 


(A.ALL.) STATE COLLEGE, MISSISSIPPI 
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SPECIAL STORAGE 


tanks, careful handling and ship- 
ping techniques make sure that 
water-white Phillips 66 Solvents 
arrive clean and pure at your 
plant. No contaminants to harm 


your products. 


SPECIAL REFINING 


processes insure narrow, accurate 
boiling ranges. There are no light 
ends or heavy residues to lose. 
You get high recovery of oil and 


solvent, too. 


SPECIAL SYSTEM 


of checks and controls means uni- 
form, high-quality solvents at all 
times! This makes your plant op- 
eration easier and makes better 


products, as well. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 
Full-scale operations and ample 
storage facilities assure Phillips 
customers of dependable supplies. 
Write for full information about 
Phillips 66 Solvents. 


0552 IESE OE LEE LE ER 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY - Special Products Division - Bartlesville, Oklchowe 
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Increasing agricultural efficiency is best bet in raising 


farmers’ income, a noted economist told the recent Farm 
Equipment Institute meeting in Chicago. Here are excerpts: 


The Outlook for Agriculture 


By DEAN W. I. MYERS 


New York State College of Agriculture 


ACH American farmer is feeding 
twice as many persons today as 30 
years ago. This great increase in farm 
production and efficiency is due large- 
ly to mechanization, specialization, and 
the application of science to agriculture. 
The most important single factor is 
farm power machinery to enable one man 
to do more work and at the right time 
—the great contribution of the farm 
equipment industry which has been rec- 
ognized everywhere. Specialized farm 
power machines have increased special- 
ization in farm production because large 
acreages are required for their effi- 
cient use. 

Increased yields per acre and per ani- 
mal also have been very important. Ov- 
er-all crop yields have risen more than 
one-third and production per animal 
nearly one-half during this period. 


These far-reaching improvements in 
production have been made by farm fam- 
ilies under our American system of free 
competitive enterprise. They have been 
made possible in large part by the ef- 
fective services of two types of institu- 
tions: publicly supported colleges car- 
rying on agricultural research and ed- 
ucation; and private business corpora- 
tions providing machinery, fuel and oil, 
feeds, seeds, chemicals, credit, and other 
services. Countless years of research in 
engineering and many sciences are re- 
turning dividends in more and better 
food for all. 

As a result, food has become stead- 
ily cheaper in comparison with the 
spendable incomes of consumers. In no 
other major country of the world can 
an urban worker earn so much food of 
such high quality in so short a time. 


e Current Agricultural Situation — 
Present farm surpluses are due more to 





Cornell University 





unbalanced output than to general over- 
production. They have been accumulating 
because of unwise policies over several 
years. Time and patience. as well as a 
constructive program, will be required to 
correct the situation. Increased exports 
are not a cure-all, but they should help 
a little in getting rid of present large 


storage stocks, especially of cotton, 
wheat, and vegetable oils. The export 
program, therefore, should be pushed 
vigorously. 


The basic need is to help farmers 
make shifts between enterprises to re- 
duce surpluses and adjust production 
to market demand. High support prices, 
even with rigid controls, will not do the 
job except for tobacco and, to a lesser 
extent, for cotton. The best guides for 
farmers in planning their operations 
are the relative prices of alternative en- 
terprises. This means lower support 
prices for products in surplus as au- 
thorized by the Agricultural Act of 
1954, using the flexible support princi- 
ple and modernized parity for basic 
farm products. 

The inevitable result of a period of 
price readjustment is overemphasis on 
government action to help farmers and 
especially on price-support and storage 
programs. For the short run, it is pleas- 
ant to have prices supported while gov- 
ernment stocks are being built up, but 
these storage stocks overhang markets 
and will result in lower market prices 
as long as they exist. 

Such programs can reduce price fluc- 
tuations, but they cannot raise prices 
over several years unless the products 
are destroyed or given away. They in- 
volve borrowing from the future to in- 
crease prices today, and the ultimate 
costs cannot be evaded. 

In spite of attempts to discredit it in 









political debates, the price system still 
works in adjusting supply and demand 
of food. Reasonably free market prices 
are the best guides for production and 
consumption in our fiee-choice system 
of private competitive enterprise. In 
such an economy, we must expect moder- 
ate price fluctuations—down as well as 
up. 
The reduction in price supports of 
butter and cheese on April 1 was re- 
sented by many dairymen, although con- 
tinued high supports would have meant 
further loss of markets. While response 
is slow, as always, dairy farmers have 
begun to take corrective action by in- 
creased culling of cows and by reduc- 


ing the number of heifers raised. At 
the same time, lower retail prices have 
increased consumption of butter and 
cheese. 


Vigorous programs by the dairy indus- 
try and the Department of Agriculture 
to expand consumpticn of milk and 
dairy products are also helping the sit- 
uation. As a result, government pur- 
chases of surplus dairy products from 
April 1 to Oct. 1 were 13 percent below 
the same period last year. Government 
holdings of perishable dairy products 
are still large, but recent trends indicate 
that there will be a substantial reduc- 
tion in butter stocks from present levels 
by the fall of 1955. Real progress has 
been made, and as soon as production 
and consumption of dairy products are 
brought into balance, there will be a 
sound basis for the orderly improvement 
of prices and incomes. 

The most promising way of using 
greater farm production is to eat more 
meat, milk, eggs, and other livestock 
and dairy products. This is in. accord- 
ance with consumer tastes and will re- 
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suit in a more desirable diet. The pres- 
ent rate of population increase will soon 
take up any temporary excess in total 
farm productive capacity. 


e Economic Situation—The end of the 
period of postwar readjustment is in 
sight, and it is time to make plans for 
the longer future. We are now living 


under reasonably “normal” conditions 
for the first time in 15 years. We have 
lived with wars, artificial controls, 
shortages, sellers’ markets, and other 


abnormal conditions so long that some 
have forgotten what normal business 
life is like. Some of the young men 
never knew. 

The long boom is over and a buyers’ 
market has taken its piace. As usual, it 
hit farmers first and hardest because 
farm products lead the price procession, 
down as well as up. There is keen com- 
petition among business firms in all 
lines, and it is steadily growing keener. 
The costs of other businessmen, as well 
as farmers, have risen, and their break- 
even point is high. 

To meet competition successfully, bus- 
inessmen are cutting costs, increasing 
efficiency, and are increasing their ef- 
forts to sell their products. Such medi- 
cine is unpleasant to take, especially af- 
ter the sellers’ markets of the easy boom 
years. It is easier to prescribe for oth- 
ers than to take ourselves, but it is a 
good thing for the national economy. 

The general economic outlook for the 
next year or two is favorable. While 
this year is below the all-time boom 
levels of 1953, it is better than 1952 or 
any ether prior year. A modest improve- 
ment in business is getting under way 
which promises to continue during 1955. 
This recovery may not result in another 





Write to Us at Our 
New Box Number 


The new mailing address for 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
is: 

P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 

We’re still at the same street 
address—3116 Commerce Street— 
in our less-than-a-year-old offices 


and plant addition which our 
friends are urged to visit when 
they are in Dallas. But, when 


writing to us, be sure to use the 
new box number and zone number: 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 











boom, and, if so, it will be a good thing. 
Although the econcmic outlook is 
bright, it will not result in any sub- 
stantial lessening of competition between 
business firms. Vigorous competition 
has been the normal situation in the 
American economy and promises to con- 
tinue in the visible future. Further- 
more, competition is the motive force in 
our steadily rising standard of living. 
In industry and other business, as well 
as in agriculture, the firms which sur- 
vive and prosper will be those which 
provide better products at lower cost. 
e Outlook for Agriculture—In my opin- 
ion, farmers generally are now exper- 
iencing about the worst of the present 
readjustment. Farm prices have shown 
fair stability during the past year and 
will probably move sideways for the 
next year or so. Net income of farm 
operators for 1954 is estimated at about 


$12.3 billion—a reduction of 4 percent 
from the $12.8 billion reported for last 
year. A further small reduction in net 
farm income is probable in 1955. Re- 
strictions of the farm Jaw to reduce sur- 
pluses will lower incomes of many pro- 
ducers of basic commodities but will 
have only limited effect on total net in- 
come. Sales of basic products make up 
only 23 percent of total cash farm in- 
come, and the acres taken out of these 
crops will be largely used for others. 

Slightly lower prices for feed crops 
will mean better margins for livestock 
producers. There will be a further in- 
crease in output of pork and probably 
beef in 1955 and with high demand, the 
income from livestock products should 
be maintained. There will be small re- 
ductions in farm costs due to careful 
control of expenditures and lower prices 
of some items. 

Although all farmers have suffered a 
severe and unfortunate reduction in net 
incomes, the majority of efficient op- 
erators are still making some profit, 
except in drouth areas. Less efficient 
operators and young farmers with heavy 
debts are in a severe squeeze. 

If fairly stable prices and high lev- 
els of national income can be maintained 
over the next few years, the present 
wide spread between farm prices and 
farm costs should gradually be reduced. 
Progress in reducing surpluses and in 
adjusting production to meet consumer 
demand will contribute to this favorable 
result. However, barring war or wide- 
spread drouth, there is little prospect of 
another inflationary rise in farm prices 
during this period. Hence, the best op- 
portunity for increasing net farm in- 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 


INDIA STAR and SOUTHERN STAR 












2 Ib. 
Jute Bagging 


Contact 


ONE OF THESE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


FOR FAST 
EFFICIENT 


Sewice 





SELLING AGENTS 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. 
1222 Exchange Building 
MEMPII'S, TENN. 


SAM A. SANDERS 
724 Boyle Building 


ROBERT BURGHER 
4107 Turtle Creek Blvd. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


525 Spring St. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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To enable our customers to receive 
prompt shipment, we have stocks of Southern 
Star Bagging at Augusta as usual and India 
Star Bagging at Galveston, Houston and Gulf- 


port. 


You Can Rely on the 
Quality of Both Grades! 
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In Memphis, Jan. 13-14 





Cotton Defoliation 
Meeting Planned 


a COTTON Council is sponsor 

of ninth annual Beltwide con- 

ference. Outstanding program 

has been arranged. 

An outstanding program has_ been 
planned for the ninth annual Beltwide 
Cotton Defoliation Conference to be held 


Jan. 13-14 at the Peabody Hotel in 
Memphis. The conference is sponsored 


by the National Cotton Council. 
On Thursday 


morning the meeting 





AFTER PICKING ITS GINNING, 


THEN IT'S GOOD WRAPPING, 
AND THERES WHERE 


will be opened by Claude L. Welch, Mem- 
phis, director of the Council’s Produc- 
tion and Marketing Division. The open- 
ing session will get under way with 


John M. Green, agronomist at Okla- 
homa Experiment Station, Stillwater, 
presiding. 


General chairman is W. H. Tharp, 
Washington, USDA physiologist. 

Reporting on field studies with defo- 
liants and desiccants will be the follow- 
ing: T. Corley, agricultural engi- 
neer, Alabama Experiment Station, Au- 
burn; H. R. Carns, physiologist, Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Stoneville; 
E. D. Cook, agronomist, Texas Experi- 
ment Station No. 5, Temple; E. S. Os- 
walt, superintendent, Oklahoma Cotton 
Experiment Station, Chickasha; and 
E. L. Thaxton, agronomist, Texas Ex- 
periment Station No. 8, Lubbock. 

Also on Thursday morning’s session 
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there will be reports on studies on special 
phases of cotton defoliation. Scheduled 
to make reports are S. P. Johnson, as- 
sistant physiologist, Texas Experiment 


Station, College Station; A. H. Hyer, 
assistant physiologist, U.S. Cotton Field 
Station, Sacaton, Ariz.; P. W. Johnson, 
department of botany, University of Cal- 
ifornia; L. C. Brown, physiologist, U.S. 
Cotton Field Station, Sacaton; and V. T. 
Walhood, physiologist, University of 
California. 

At the afternoon session Thomas R. 
Cox, agriculturist with American Cyan- 
amid Co., will preside. 

Three reports on educational activi- 
ties in cotten defoliation will be made. 
Scheduled to discuss educational activ- 
ities are three Extension Service cotton 
specialists: Runyan Deere, Little Rock, 
Ark.: G. E. Stroup, Stillwater, Okla.; 
and Fred Elliott, College Station, Texas. 

Also on Thursday J. T. Presley, Wash- 
ington, pathologist with USDA, will dis- 
cuss factors influencing boll rot, and 
F. C. Bishopp, Brownsville, Texas, co- 
ordinator of pink bollworm research, 
will talk on the need for more effective 
defoliants and desiccants in pink boll- 
worm control. 

Concluding the Thursday session will 
be reports on basic and applied studies 
with amino triazole and other growth 
inhibitors by W. A. Balk, agricultural 
engineer, Edisto (S.C.) Experiment 
Station; R. O. Thomas, physiologist, Ar- 
kansas Experiment Station, Fayette- 
ville; W. C. Hall, physiologist, Texas 
Experiment Station, College Station; 
and L. C. Brown, physiologist, U.S. Cot- 
ton Field Station, Sacaton. 

On Jan. 14 H. G. Johnston, Memphis, 
head of research development, National 
Cotton Council, will preside. Seven phy- 
siologists are scheduled to discuss funda- 
mental studies in abscission and other 
phases of cotton physiology. They are 
J. P. San Antonio, USDA, Beltsville, 
Md.; J. Hacskaylo and H. R. Carns of 
Delta Branch Experiment Station at 
Stoneville; and R. O. Thomas, Arkan- 
sas Experiment Station. 

Following a recess, these discussions 
will be continued with W. C. Hall, Texas 
Experiment Station; C. L. Leinweber, 
Texas Experiment Station; and F. T. 
Addicott, professor of botany, University 
of California, reporting. 

At the Friday afternoon session, Earl 
E. Berkley, director ACCO Fiber and 
Spinning Laboratory, Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., Houston, will preside. 

An evaluation of cotton defoliation as 
an aid to mechanical harvesting will be 
made by G. B. Crowe, agricultural econ- 
omist at Delta Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion and H. R. Carns. 

V. L. Stedronsky, engineer in charge, 
USDA Cotton Ginning Laboratory, Me- 
silla Park, N.M., will discuss ginning in 
relation to defoliated and non-defoliated 
machine harvested cotton. 

Fiber quality and end use value of 
defoliated and machine harvested cottons 
is the topic to be discussed by G. W. 
Pfeiffenberger, Memphis, technologist 
with the National Cotton Council. 

Following a report of the steering 
committee by Doctor Tharp and closing 
remarks by Claude L. Welch, the con- 
ference will adjourn. 


Jute Crop Up in India 


Eight percent increase in jute pro- 
duction in India in 1954-55 is indicated 
by the official estimate, says USDA. 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 










No substitute for accuracy here! 








* Skeilysolve for Animal and 


Vegetable Oil Extraction 


Applications 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flaxseed, 
peanuts, cottonseed and the like. Closed 
cup flash point about—20°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible and 
inedible oils and meals, particularly where 
lower volatility than that of Skellysolve-B 
is desired because of warm condenser water. 
Closed cup flash point about 13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-~D. Quality solvent at compet- 
itive prices. For degreasing meat scraps, ex- 
tracting oil-saturated fuller’s earth, general 
extraction uses. Closed cup flash point about 


3°F 


SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed meals 
and other products in laboratory analytical 
work. Originally made to conform to A.O.- 
C.S. specifications for petroleum ether, and 
for pharmaceutical extractions, where finest 
quality solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about—50°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and inedible 
oils and meals where greater volatility is 
desired than that of Skellysolve C or D. 
Closed cup flash point about—20°F. 
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“Doc’’ MacGEE says: In compounding 
a prescription, there’s no such thing as 
being “half right.” It’s either all right 
or all wrong. Same thing should go for 
solvents. From bitter experience, you 
may know what the wrong kind of sol- 
vent can do to your production and 
your products. 


You’re sure of selecting the right kind 
of solvent when you deal with Skelly- 
solve! Why? Because the Skellysolve 
people are pioneers in the solvent busi- 
ness, and they have a backlog of experi- 
ence and manufacturing skill that are 
hard to equal. Every member of our 
team is a qualified “Bachelor of Sol- 
vents.” 


You benefit from this experience in 


many ways. Uniformity is one big way. 
Every batch of Skellysolve you buy is 
right “on the beam” for boiling ranges, 
low order of toxicity, low sulphur con- 
tent, and other specifics that are vital 
to your product’s quality. You profit, 
too, from the strict laboratory controls 
that monitor the manufacture of Skelly- 
solve — controls that assure sweet odor, 
low end points, a minimum of exces- 
sively volatile compounds, a very low 
level of unsaturates and pyrogenic de- 
composition products. 


It all adds up to low solvent losses, 
fast vaporization from oils and meals, 
maximum protection of your product’s 
quality. Write for technical facts, or if 
you have a special solvent problem, call 
in the Skellysolve Technical Fieldman. 


Skellysolve 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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U. S. Is Gaining Strengt 
In European Countries 


U.S. should not pull out of Europe now, but we might expect 
to be getting greater returns from our investments there. Economic 
recovery has made much progress, but much remains to be done. 


HAT IS Europe really like these 
days? Have we poured billions of 
dollars down a rathole? Can we depend 
on Europe if the cold war becomes hot? 
Those are some of the questions for 
which we sought the answers in a re- 
cent six-weeks, nine-nations tour of Eu- 
rope. Principally there are two groups 
of Americans who go to Europe; those 
who go for our government on official 
business, and those who classify as tour- 
ists. 

We did not fall within either group. 
Rather, we went to meet and talk with 
the common, every-day people, to learn 
what they are thinking, how they are 
living, and what their hopes and fears 
are. To do that you must both avoid the 
“official circles’ and the beaten tourist 
trail that leads from hotel to hotel, and 
through the “sights” of Europe. 

In order to avoid following an itiner- 
ary and schedule, we bought a small 
English car and started out with noth- 
ing more than a road map; no reserva- 
tions and no schedule. The only objective 
was to get to know Europe and Euro- 
peans. 

This article is not intended as a trav- 
elogue, but rather a report on our ob- 
servations, discussions and appraisal of 
what we saw and heard. We make only 
this reservation: Our appraisals and 
opinions are based on the limited exper- 
ience of one person for a relatively short 
time. I’m sure no two people would get 
identical impressions. 

First, what is Europe really like these 
days? 

The answer has to be broken down by 
countries. Each is different from all 
others. Generally speaking the people 
still are suffering from the shock of 
World War II. So much so, in fact, that 
it somewhat over-shadows their fear of 
World War III. 


© Rebuilding England — England has 
made considerable recovery, both in 
clearing away the debris of hundreds of 
air raids and in rebuilding her economy. 
But, the English insist that you under- 
stand it has not been easy, that it has 
been a long and hard pull. The destruc- 
tion of war and privation of austerity 
that followed have made a deep impres- 
sion on English character and thinking. 

The English are friendly toward 
Americans. It hurts their great pride to 
concede that America and not Great 
Britain is the giant of the Free World, 
and that without our assistance there 
would be no free England today. They 
are eager to strengthen that alliance, 
but at the same time fearful that our 
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By FRED BAILEY 


impetuousness in world affairs may lead 
to a situation that could result in World 
War III. 

The English have learned to compro- 
mise, though they concede that this, as 
it was at Munich in 1938, can be danger- 
ous. In any showdown with Russia there 
is no question but that England will 
stand with America. She has no other 
choice. There never has been any doubt 
of British fortitude. 


e Slow Recovery in France — France 
presents a somewhat different picture, 
or at least did when we were there in 
mid-summer. War damage was not ex- 
tensive, but economic recovery has been 
slow. You get the feeling of indecision 
and instability almost everywhere. Al- 
most everyone grumbles about some- 
thing—taxes, the government, rearma- 
ment of Germany, the Americans. 
There is little concern about commun- 
ism among the French people. Judging 
from our own experience and what we 
were told, a very heavy proportion of 
the French either are openly members 
of the Communist Party or friendly to- 


FRED BAILEY, Washington corres- 
pondent of The Press, toured nine Eu- 
ropean countries during 1954. In the 
accompanying article he records some 
of his impressions. 
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ward it. Their contention is that there is 
a whale of a difference between Rus- 
sian and French communists. 

There is, however, this in common: 
They both hate Americans and take 
pains to show it. It takes time to learn 
why the French dislike us. There are 
three reasons: They envy our prosperity 
when compared with their poverty; they 
deeply fear another war, and they think 
we have favored Germany over France. 
The French generally hate only the Ger- 
mans more than they do Americans. 


The once happy, care-free and lovely 
Paris today is a saddening sight. It is 
no longer gay Paree, but a sullen and 
brooding city. The feeling you get is one 
of being tolerated because you have 
money to spend. The French are polite 
by nature and there is very little open 
hostility, except in southern France 
where communists are said to be in the 
majority. 

Personally, I seriously doubt that we 
could count on much French help in the 
event of war with Russia. I think they 
would fold, just as they did when the 
Germans marched in 1939. The pride of 
past that remains to buoy up the Eng- 
lish is nowhere evident in France. Like 
the famous description of a mule, they 
“have neither pride of ancestry nor 
hope of posterity.” 


e Want To Be Let Alone—Belgium fits 
nicely into a descriptive niche. It is in- 
dustrious, prosperous and just wants to 
be left alone. It is not taking sides in 
the cold war, though the sympathies of 
most of the people lie with the West. 
There is little evidence of communism. 

Holland is quite similar to Belgium. 
Both are small nations and both would 
like to stay out of any ruckus between 
the East and the West. Hollanders are 
friendly in a reserved sort of way and 
not talkative until they get to know you. 
The people are happy, and they do not 
brood over the fact they would almost 
certainly be crushed in any clash be- 
tween the East and the West. 





e Dynamic Deutschland—Germany gives 
you a real lift. Here, without doubt, is 
the most dynamic and progressive na- 
tion in Europe. War damage was al- 
most beyond belief; cities virtually 
wiped out. But war destruction and de- 
feat did not dishearten the Germans. 
They have gone methodically about re- 
building. 

The farms are neat and productive. 
Farmers are prosperous and friendly, 
eager to establish an alliance with 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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©® Processing Clinic Plans 


Are Announced 

PLANS for the fourth annual Cotton- 
seed Processing Clinic, Feb. 7-8 at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans, have been announced by 
USDA’s Southern Utilization Branch 
and the Valley Oilseed Processors’ As- 
sociation, joint sponsors of the Clinic. 

I. H. Fleming, Jr., Memphis, president 
of the Association, aand C. H. Fisher, 
New Orleans, chief of the Southern 
Branch, invite all persons interested in 
cottonseed processing to attend. 

On the first day members of the staff 
of the Laboratory will present the fol- 
lowing reports on research related to 
cottonseed: status and report of research 
on chemical methods of measuring nu- 
tritive value of cottonseed meal; the col- 
or problem of cottonseed oil; cottonseed 
oil foots; new fats for food uses; free 
gossypol and protein solubility; new ap- 
proaches in cleaning cottonseed; preser- 
vation of cottonseed at oil mills by re- 
frigeration; and new oil crops for the 
South. 

The second day’s program, presented 
by the Association, will continue the dis- 


cussion of cleaning cottonseed. Other 
subjects to be discussed include the 
preparation of meats and processing 


controls for screw press and hydraulic 
operations and a look to the future en- 
titled Oil Mill of Tomorrow. 

Those needing hotel accommodations 
should write to E. A. Gastrock, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, 2100 
Robert E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans, 
by Jan. 28, 1955, indicating the antici- 
pated date and hour of arrival. 


Cotton Ginnings To Dec. 13 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1954 prior to Dec. 13, 1954, and com- 
parative statistics to the corresponding date in 
1953 and 1952. 

Ginning (Running bales 
linters not included) 








State *1954 1953 1952 

United 

States **13,038,895 **15,164,851 **14,047,857 
Alabama 139,400 964,914 890,740 
Arizona 742,909 852,887 656,392 
Arkansas 1,315,210 1,283,673 
California 1,266,810 1,565,204 
Florida 16,530 17,265 
Georgia 613,040 727,451 
Illinois 2,628 7380 
Kentucky 8,096 4,808 
Louisiana 558,492 731,001 
Mississippi 1,557,5 
Missouri g 
New Mexico 281,617 
North Carolina 374,907 5 
Oklahoma 286,109 255,98 
South Carolina 513,866 655,095 
Tennessee 530,196 611,464 
Texas 3,777,100 3,852,491 3,569,992 
Virginia 9,546 15,096 18,818 


*The 1954 figures include estimates made for 
cotton gins for which reports are not obtained in 
of this 


time for use in the preparation report. 
Figures on cotton ginnings prior to Dec. 13 were 
collected by mail and reports were not received 
for all cotton gins at which cotton had been 
ginned. 

**Includes 388,229 bales of the crop of 1954 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 which were counted in the 
supply for the season of 1953-54, compared with 
345,860 and 176,356 bales of the crops of 1953 and 
1952. 


The statistics in this report include 32,579 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1954, 47,028 for 1953, 
and 62,363 for 1952. 

The statistics for 1954 in this report are sub- 
ject to revision when checked against the indi- 
vidual returns of the ginners being transmitted 
by mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this 
season prior to Dec. 1 is 12,438,972 bales. 

Cotton consumed during the month of November 
1954 amounted to 703,697 bales. 


Committee Will Discuss 


Standards for Fabrics 


Standards for wearing apparel fabrics 
will be discussed Jan. 18-26 at a meeting 
of a committee on all textiles. The meet- 
ing will be held at the headquarters of 
American Standards Association, 70 
East 45th Street, New York. All seg- 
ments of the trade and other interested 
groups have been invited to send repre- 
sentatives. : 


Former Arkansas Oil Mill 
Manager Dies Dec. 17 


Friends in the cottonseed crushing 
industry have been saddened by the 
passing of R. V. Madden in Memphis 
on Dec. 17. He served as manager of 
the cotton oil mill at Osceola, Ark., for 
a number of years, but had lived in 
Memphis in recent years. 


New Lint Classing Office 


General Services Administration, Dal- 
las, will receive bids to Jan. 20 for 
building a new cotton classing office in 
Harlingen, Texas. The new building, 
which will contain 4,500 square feet of 
floor space, will be airconditioned. 


1951 Cotton Maid Engaged 


Jeannine Lucille Holland, 1951 Maid 
of Cotton from Houston, has announced 
her engagement to Charles Preston 
Locher, also of Houston. 








on your machine 
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The COTTON 


e Foreign Trade Issue — You can look 
for a red-hot fight to break out soon 
on Capitol Hill over an issue of major 
importance to Southern agriculture and 
industry: foreign trade. Questions to 
come up for debate as soon as Congress 
returns to Washington will be (1) 
extension of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, and (2) provision in that program 
for gradual reduction of U.S. tariffs 
against imports. 

Congress, in 1954, agreed only to ex- 
tend the trade program for a single 
year, refusing to go along with Eisen- 
hower on a three-year extension, and 
tariff reduction. In 1955, with South- 
erners in charge of major committees, 
the President’s trade ideas are expected 
to get stronger backing in Congress. 

Result is that the Chief Executive 
plans to give his new “liberalized” for- 
eign trade program top billing in a 
special message on Jan. 10. Most Demo- 
crats will back the President — with 
stiffest opposition to Ike coming from 
within his own party. 

Two key Southern legislators, already 
on record in favor of tariff cuts and 
long-term extension of reciprocal trade, 
are Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, 
and Representative Jere Cooper of Ten- 
nessee. Committees that they head— 
Senate finance, and House ways and 
means—must take the lead in pushing 
the trade legislation through Congress. 

Other leaders from the South who 
will favor liberal trade policies are 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn and Sen- 
ate Leader Lyndon Johnson, both of 
Texas; Estes Kefauver of Tennessee; 
Senator John Sparkman of Alabama. 


e Increase Sales Abroad — Reciprocal 
trade and lower tariffs tend to increase 
U.S. cotton exports, and foreign sales 
of most other Southern crops, say trade 
and government leaders here. But they 
expect cotton exports to keep rising in 
the current marketing year, whatever 
Congress does about the trade act and 
tariffs. Officials list three reasons: 

(1) “Probability” of more consump- 
tion in the foreign Free World, (2) re- 
duced supplies in foreign nations that 
export cotton, and (3 )the prospect that 
importing countries will build up stocks 
which are now at a low point. 

Domestic consumption plus exports, 
however, will fall some 200,000 bales 
short of U.S. production plus imports, 
USDA now reports—and says: “As a 
result the carryover on Aug. 1, 1955, 
will be slightly larger than the 
1954 figure of 9.6 million bales.” 

Hopes had been high that surpluses 
could be reduced somewhat in the cur- 
rent season. 


e Soviet Trade Debate—Keep your eye 
on the mounting debate in Washington 
over trade and barter with the Soviet 
world. Cottonseed oil, as well as butter, 
probably would be moved through the 
Iron Curtain in quantity—if the Ad- 
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ministration does business with Russia. 

major Soviet need is for fats and 
oils. Potential expenditure for these and 
other U.S. farm products by Iron Cur- 
tain countries could be $1 billion annual- 
ly. Big reason the government has held 
back on sales to Russia and her satel- 
lites is fear of adverse reaction from 
the public and Congress. 

About a year ago the Commerce De- 
partment, fearing “bad” publicity, re- 
fused to issue licenses to permit ship- 
ment of goods behind the Iron Curtain. 
Now, says Benson, “we should be willing 
to trade with the Iron Curtain countries 
so long as the trade is in our favor.” 

The Benson statement is a trial bal- 
loon put out by the Administration to 
test public reaction. While Eisenhower 
probably favors trade with potential en- 
emies (on the theory, among others, 
that international tensions are thereby 
reduced), he will move cautiously in do- 
ing so. Congressional reaction has been 
cautious, also. Lawmakers, obviously, 
want to get the “feel” of constituent 
thinking on Iron Curtain trade before 
taking a stand. An exception is Senator 
John C. Stennis of Mississippi, who says 
he favors trade in non-strategic goods 
with Russia and other Communist coun- 
tries. 


e Beetle Quarantine — USDA officials 
reported at press time that Feb. 1 is 
still the target date for federal quar- 
antine against the Khapra beetle. Such 
a quarantine would supersede quaran- 
tines already in effect against the pest 
in states surrounding those known to 
harbor the bug. For information about 
state actions, see the article on Page 24 
of this issue. 

Feature of the federal quarantine 
probably will be rules aimed at “isola- 
tion” of infected premises. Heating and 
fresh storage probably will be required 
for commodities that are exposed to the 
beetle which is a_ potential threat 
throughout the South. Besides grains, 
the Khapra is said to favor peanuts 
and rice, as well as cottonseed products. 

More background is now available 
from USDA researchers on the beetle. 
First found in this country in Tulare 
County, California, in November 1953, 
it probably had been present in the San 
Joaquin Valley as early as 1946. 

“In that year,” say research men, “a 
warehouse company in Fresno became 
aware of the depredations of a derme- 
stid beetle in grain stocks. In spite of 
all efforts to control this infestation it 
increased to such proportions that by- 
1949 some 300 tons of grain were a to- 
tal loss.” 

Since then, it is reported, the insect 
is known to have become established 
in at least 12 counties in California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. “‘Undoubted- 
ly,” say researchers, “additional infes- 
tations will be discovered” as surveys 
continue. 

The pest is native to India and Ma- 
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laya, but has become established in Eng- 
land, Europe, Russia, and elsewhere. It 
appears to thrive best in climates simi- 
lar to Southern California and Arizona, 
but is likely to be serious wherever it 
digs in. Most noticeable feature of in- 
festation is the larvae and their cast- 
off skins, which may appear in count- 
less numbers on the surface of stored 
commodities. 


e Hot Words on ACP—You can look 
for some hot words about how USDA 
has handled conservation payments (the 
ACP program) when the new Congress 
gets to Washington. The Department is 
charged with strangulation of ACP by 
regulation,” by Senator Bill Langer of 
North Dakota, who will ask his Senate 
colleagues to do something about it. 

Langer’s aim will be to introduce a 
more flexible approach into USDA op- 
erations of the program. 

There has been a drop-off in recent 
months in the number of farmers tak- 
ing part in ACP. A big reason is thought 
to be drouth and lack of farm income 
with which to match federal contribu- 
tions for soil practices. However, some 
lawmakers think stricter USDA re- 
quirements are also at fault. 

Some $50 million of authorized funds 
for payments under the ’54 program were 
not spent, it is estimated. Since these 
funds may not be carried over into an- 
other year, the money is lost in so far 
as conservation farming is concerned. 

Watch for a strong move in Congress, 
too, to knock out a provision of the new 
farm law that could slow up conserva- 
tion work. This would require farmers, 
as a condition for receiving ACP pay- 
ments, to stay within all acreage allot- 
ments. 





Visits Dallas Friends 


TOM MURRAY, Atlanta, executive of- 
ficer for the Georgia and Alabama-Flor- 
ida ginners’ associations, visited with 
friends in Dallas during the holidays. 
Under his direction, both of the ginners’ 
associations are making rapid growth in 
membership and service to members; and 
a fine program and displays are sched- 
uled for Feb. 15-16 at Atlanta, when the 
Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit will be 
held at the Biltraore Hotel. Meetings will 
be held at the same time by the National, 
Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama-Florida 
ginners’ groups. 
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Cotton Congress Date 
To Be Selected 


The American Cotton Congress 
Committee is scheduled to meet 
Jan. 10 in Dallas to fix the time 
and place for the 1955 Congress, as 
well as to discuss the program. The 
meeting will be held at 9:30 a.m. 
on the eighth floor of the Repub- 
lic Bank Building, according to an 
announcement by Burris C. Jack- 
son, Hillsboro, general chairman. 











Ross Richardson, Retired 
Oil Mill Leader, Dies 


J. Ross Richardson, a leader of the 
cottonseed crushing industry for many 
years prior to his retirement, died on 
Dec. 21 at Medina, Texas. Until his re- 
tirement several years ago, he directed 
the activities of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co. oil mills. 

Richardson was born near Elmo, in 
Kaufman County, Texas, Sept. 21, 1886. 
He lived at Cooper, Texas, from 1897 
to 1904; at Roff, Okla., from 1904 to 
1916 and in the latter year he moved 
to Houston. He had become associated 
with Anderson, Clayton & Co. on Aug. 
19, 1911, and remained with that firm 
until his retirement. On March 14, 1913, 
he married Lenora Mathews at Roff, 
Okla., and they had one son, J. Ross 
Richardson, Jr. 

At the time of his death, he was an 
honorary life member of Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, the National 
Cottonseed Products Association and the 
Old Guard. He was president of NCPA 
in 1933-34 and a director of NCPA and 
of the Texas association for many 
years, in addition to serving the indus- 
try in many other official assignments. 

Funeral services were held at Ban- 
dera, near the ranch home in which he 
and Mrs. Richardson had spent most 
of their time since his retirement. 
A host of friends in the crush- 
ing and allied industries will join the 
staff of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press in extending sympathy to Mrs. 
Richardson, J. Ross Richardson, Jr., 
who is with ACCO in South America, 
and others of his family and business 
associates. 


. 
e Entomology Meeting 
e e e e e 

Set in Mississippi 
MISSISSIPPI entomologists are plan- 
ning to meet in State College Jan. 6-7 
for the first Mississippi Insect Control 
Conference, and a session devoted to cot- 
ton insects is scheduled. 

Among the speakers on cotton pests 
will be E. W. Dunnam, Delta Branch 
Experiment Station, Stoneville; A. L. 
Hamner, Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion, State College; M. E. Merkl, USDA’s 
Entomology Research Branch, Stone- 
ville; T. M. Waller, Mississippi Exten- 
sion Service, State College; and A. G. 
Bennett, Extension Service, State Col- 
lege. 

Planning the conference program is a 
committee consisting of Bennett; L. H. 
Moseley, Extension Service, Stoneville; 
', F. White, Shell Chemical Co., Jack- 
son; Norman Downey, Hercules Powder 
Co., Birmingham; and Merkl. 

Among others scheduled to speak is 
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Si Corley, state commissioner of agri- 
culture, Jackson. Dr. Clay Lyle, dean 
and director of the division of agricul- 
ture at Mississippi State College, will 
outline purposes of the meeting at the 
initial session. 

M. S. Shaw, associate director of the 
Extension Service, and E. F. Knipling, 
chief, entomological research, USDA, 
Washington, will participate in the pro- 
gram. 


@ L. I. JONES, formerly Mis- 
sissippi Extension Service director and 
more recently with USDA Extension ac- 
tivities on cotton and grasslands, has 
been appointed one of four liaison field 
assistants to Administrator C. M. Fer- 
guson of the federal Extension Service. 


Tractor Under Test Will 


Generate Electricity 


A tractor which generates electricity 
and which may be useful in electrocut- 
ing nematodes is being tested at USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Center. 

The machine has been developed by 
International Harvester Co. and General! 
Electric. At Beltsville it is being tried 
out for use in weed, insect and nema- 
tode control. In addition to electrocuting 
nematodes, the machine may prove prac- 
tical for drawing an electrically-charged 
bar over weeds to kill them. 

The designers say that the tractor 
can furnish normal or emergency power 
for nearly every electric motor that’s 
used on the farm. 








“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED 


INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 










21 LB. TARE, ASSURING 
BAGGING STRENGTH AND 
DURABILITY 





\C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. e NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR MILLS: 








ORE FEEDING of beef cattle and 

other livestock will be necessary 

this winter in many Cotton Belt States, 

offering oil mills an opportunity to in- 

crease sales of protein concentrates, 
cottonseed hulls and formula feeds. 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press has 
obtained the following comments on the 
need for supplemental feeding from the 
recognized livestock authorities in the 
states shown: 


e Arizona—Supplemental feeding will 
not show an increase over last year for 
the following reason: Arizona stockmen 
are adopting the practice of providing 
supplemental feeds as a part of their 
ranching operation. Until the advent of 
the use of salt (in self-feeding mixtures 
of supplement and salt), it had been 
quite difficult to make range supple- 
mental feeds available. Now, this method 
of feeding has made it possible to self- 
feed range supplements when there is 
any need for them, and several operators 
are beginning to make the feed avail- 
able throughout the entire year, except 
during the summer. — E. B. Stanley, 
Head, Department of Animal Husbandry, 
University of Arizona. 


e Arkansas—Theve is a need for more 
days of feeding a protein supplement 
because our hay supplies are short on 
account of drouth and also because early 
oat acreage was limited by the drouth 
last fall and the development of both 
early and fall oats was hampered by the 
lack of moisture. 


Last year, on account of the shortage 
of roughage, we suggested increasing 
the amount of protein supplement one- 
half in using poor roughage; and, as 
a matter of total energy, we suggested 
the feeding of two to three pounds of 
grain, also. 

The supply of legume hay is short and 
the supply of roughage in the form of 
silage made from the corn crop is larg- 
er. This silage will require protein sup- 
plements when fed.— W. Muldrow, 
Extension Animal Husbandman. 


@ Florida — The drouth in Florida is 
not as severe as that in the states to the 
north, and is confined largely to the 
northwestern area from Pensacola to 
Tallahassee. 

However, the needs of Florida for 
protein supplements should be increased 
from year to year as our cattlemen do a 
better job of feeding. The protein sup- 
plement is needed in order to increase 
our calf crop, and improve the weaning 
age of calves as well as their grade, and 
consequently the profit derived from 
them. We feel very strongly that protein 
supplementation is an absolute ‘must’ for 
our cattle if our cattlemen are to ex- 
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More Protein 
Feeds Needed 


Drouth in many Cotton Belt 





areas has reduced feed supplies 
and created need for more 
supplemental winter feeding 
of concentrates and roughages, 


authorities say in survey by 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 


pect a good rate of return.—T. J. Cunha, 
Head, Department of Animal Husband- 
ry and Nutrition, University of Florida. 


® Georgia—The shortage of hay, on one 
hand, and of winter pastures, on the 
other, as a result of the drouth condi- 
tions in Georgia during the summer and 
fall of 1954, certainly means that many 
cattle will have to be fed on low-quality 
roughages, such as cottonseed hulls, 
corn fodder or shucks, etc., during the 
next month or so. In many cases only 
limited quantities of these roughages 
will be available. 

Since such roughages are, in general, 
quite low in total digestible nutrients 
and digestible protein, it is highly essen- 
tial that attention be given to their 
proper supplementation. These rough- 
ages are certainly deficient in protein 
and should be supplemented with a pro- 
tein concentrate to the extent of 1 to 2 
pounds per head daily when they are 
used for wintering the beef herd. 

A protein concentrate supplement will 
not only offset a shortage of protein re- 
sulting from the use of this type of 
roughage, but it will also at the same 
time promote the digestion of such 
roughages and improve their total digest- 
ible nutrients value. The use of from 
1 to 3 pounds of blackstrap molasses 
per head daily with such roughages also 
will greatly improve their acceptability 
and digestibility, as well as, in itself, 
provide additional total digestible nu- 
trients. 

Undoubtedly, there will be plenty of 
instances where protein supplements 


such as cottonseed meal should be fed 
in Georgia during the next couple of 
months. As to the extent of such feed- 
ing, 1 could not say since farm income 
has been quite low and there is little 
money for the purchase of feed. How- 
ever, with government loans and assist- 
ance available, it will be sound economy 
for a farmer to borrow money with 
which to purchase needed supplements 
rather than let his herd go without them 
and suffer resulting losses in the calf 
crop.—A. E. Cullison, Chairman, Animal 
Husbandry Division, University of 
Georgia. 


e Louisiana—Members of our depart- 
ment all agree that more supplemental 
feeding of beef cattle will be done this 
winter than ever before in a good many 
areas of the state. 

This is due to the fact that we had 
a very hot and dry summer resulting 
in a shortage of roughages, especially 
hay. Many of our farmers had contem- 
plated taking care of this shortage by 
having fall and winter pastures for their 
livestock; however, the dry weather 
continued through the fall and grazing 
now is inadequate. 

We believe that about 20 percent more 
protein supplement will be fed beef cat- 
tle in Louisiana this year.—J. B. Fran- 
cioni, Head, Animal Industry Depart- 
ment, Louisiana State University. 


e Mississippi—Few cattlemen have a re- 
serve grass supply; and some have little 
farm-grown hay or silage available. 
Stalk fields, if not already grazed out, 





MORE SUPPLEMENTAL FEED is needed by cows and calves in most Cotton 
States this winter, livestock authorities say in the accompanying article. 
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won’t last long. Cattle producers who 
have feed shortages will experience their 
longest winter feeding period in history 
in this area—for them, winter feeding 
may run as much as five months. Some 
suggestions for cattlemen follow: 

The new ASC program is a good ap- 
proach for a spring feed supply but can- 
not furnish feed for the cattle on the 
farm this winter. By spring, fall planted 
small grains can be used as a partial 
source of needed grass, also for hay or si- 
lage. In a few cases, it will help the pro- 
tein situation this winter. The lateness of 
getting small grains planted and the un- 
certainty of winter weather, as well as 
the fact that acreages seeded to such 
crops will, in our farming system, be 
limited, preclude their use as a de- 
pendable winter feed supply for cattle. 
At best, they are only a supplemental 
source of feed. 

On individual farms seriously affected 
by drouth, the first consideration should 
be given to those feeds that can be made 
available, feeds also that can be de- 
pended on to maintain normal production 
as nearly as possible. 

Where no grass or forage is available 
in pastures or fields, it is best to keep 
the cattle in well drained lots where 
they will not waste energy searching for 
feeds. Emergency feeds which will have 
to be purchased will go further that way. 
Salt and water should be kept readily 
available for the cattle. 

Animals in fair condition can be fed 
just enough to maintain body weight. 
Thin animals need sufficient feed to off- 
set any loss in weight when the cows 
calve. Flesh that can be kept on animals 
now in good condition will save feed in 
the spring or after calving. Feeding 
more at calving time is a good plan. 
Young bred heifers calving in the early 
spring should be fed separately. 

Practically any kind of edible hay, 
fodder or roughage may be fed as long 
as it is supplemented with 1 to 2 pounds 
of cottonseed meal or cake or soybean 
oil meal and 2 or 3 pounds of alfalfa 
hay. Good quality legume hay contains 
enough total nutrients, including pro- 
tein, calcium and vitamin A, to make 
its use as the sole feed for drouth cat- 
tle possible, where a supply is avail- 
able. 

The question of how much of any 
roughage to feed depends on the quality 
of feed, the condition of the cattle, se- 
verity of the weather and other factors. 

As long as a cow gets as much as 2 
pounds of a high-protein feed such as 
cottonseed cake or 4 pounds of alfalfa 
hay or 5 to 6 pounds of other leafy le- 
gume hay daily and a reasonable fill of 
from 8 to 14 pounds of almost any other 
edible roughage material, its weight 
should be maintained. 

There may be an advantage, due to 
price, and the high energy value of the 
grains, in substituting some grain for a 
part of the roughage, with breeding 
herds, but the basic roughage needs must 
be met. 

Specific recommendations cannot be 
made to fit all local situations which 
differ widely. The judgment of the in- 
dividual cattleman and his local adviser 
must be the basis for the final decision. 
—Paul F. Newell, Leader, Extension An- 
imal Husbandry. 


e New Mexico — Our high-protein feed 
requirements probably will be about the 
same as last winter. Some areas, mostly 
on the western side, did receive good 
moisture during the summer and may be 
expected to do less supplemental feeding 
than a year ago. The eastern half of the 
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state has slightly less range feed avail- 
able and may require slightly more feed 
than a year ago. The New Mexico pro- 
tein feed requirements probably will be 
about the same as the average of the 
past five years. 

There has been more of a trend in the 
past year to use grains, available under 
the governments’s drouth program, to re- 
place a portion of the high-protein feeds; 
and the two main factors affecting the 
use of protein concentrates will be the 
supply of price-reduced grain available 
this winter and the severity of the win- 
ter.—Ivan Watson, Extension Animal 
Husbandman. 


e Oklahoma—Feeding of protein sup- 
plements started early, with many ranch- 
men feeding high-protein supplements 
to cattle on grass as early as mid-July. 
We have recommended that this year 


BOARDMAN 





protein supplement feeding be increased 
25 to 50 percent to take care of re- 
duced roughage intake and to make 
sure of supplying the protein needs of 
cattle. If the drouth continues, we ex- 
pect the amount of protein supplement 
fed to increase this winter. 

The drouth emergency program has 
drastically reduced the feeding of high- 
protein meals and much more 20 percent 
feed and other low-protein supplements 
are being fed. We are strongly recom- 
mending that ranchers pay particular at- 
tention to the protein needs of beef cat- 
tle and think that in order of importance 
we should rank (1) protein (2) vitamin 
A and (3) phosphorus, as the three lim- 
iting essentials in many good rations. 

We hope that cattlemen in this area 
can find as much as one pound of rough- 
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Boardman’s SUPERBLAST Fans really 
handle the load economically . . . and 


here’s why! 


Long-Lasting . . . with thick, sturdy steel 
or cast-iron scroll and big, heavy-duty 
shaft and SKF bearings. 


Easy to Repair . . . with sectional scroll 


and replaceable blast-wheel blades. 


Light on Power . . . with smooth-run- 
ning, well-balanced blast-wheel that 


runs easier than many lighter fans. 


Versatile . . . with housing easily adjust- 
able to 8 different positions; changes 


jobs without cost of new fan. 











Boardman conveyor 


boxes are built with economy in 


mind, too. They are constructed with pre- 
cision know-how, of first-quality steel sheet. Whether 


you run stripper cotton, green bolls, cottonseed, soy beans, 





pellets or cake 


youll get maximum durability from 


BOARDMAN Conveyor Boxes! 
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© More of the Same in °55 


THE FARMER’S FUTURE, as far as 
’*55 is concerned, looks just about the 
same as in 1954, according to most of 
the experts. Prices may not be quite so 
good—from the farmer’s viewpoint—and 
there are some other problems, but most 
of the guessers expect it to be a good 
year, all in all. This outlook is discussed 
on Page 7 of this issue of The Press by 
one of the nation’s top authorities, Dean 
W. I. Myers of Cornell. 

Some things not so good also are 
pointed out elsewhere in this issue. The 
problem of the small cotton grower and 
acreage control, for example, is the sub- 
ject of items in this column; and the 
drouth situation and the need for in- 
creased feeding of livestock are summa- 
rized in an article on Page 16, based on 
a survey made by The Press. 

Cash income in 1954, says USDA, 
dropped some, but not very much—about 
the same thing as is expected in the 
year ahead. During the first 10 months 
of ’54, only six states had more cash 
farm income than in the previous year’s 
period: Texas, Florida, Iowa, Kansas 
and South Dakota. But, only 10 states 
had decreases of more than 10 percent, 
and only four—Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Maine and Colorado—were down 
by 15 percent or more. For the 10 months, 
Mississippi showed the biggest drop of 
all, 27 percent. 


© Cotton Campaign Needed 


AN EDUCATIONAL DRIVE to get 
farmers either to use their cotton acre- 
age allotments or turn them back for 
other growers to use was advocated in 
The Dallas News on Dec. 21. Quoting 
C. B. Spencer, agricultural director, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
the article cited the failure of many 
counties to plant their full acreage al- 
lotment in 1954. “With an even smaller 
allotment in 1955,” Spencer said, “every 
effort should be made to reduce the 
percentage difference between alloted 
and planted acreage in order to reduce 
the shock to our state’s economy.” 


© More Cotton Acreage 


OKLAHOMA ginners and crushers ap- 
pear to be practically unanimous in fa- 
vor of increasing the cotton acreage al- 
lotment in 1955, says J. D. Fleming, Jr., 
secretary, on the basis of the reaction 
at district meetings of Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association. 

Fleming says their feeling is based on 
the need to bolster the economy because 
of the severe restrictions on both wheat 
and cotton plantings and the drouth. He 
adds that all district meetings were con- 
cerned with the problem of the small 
farmer, who is in real trouble. 


© Senator Is Pleased 


SENATOR John Stennis of Mississippi 
has commented that he is pleased that 
USDA has abandoned the diverted acre- 
age program for all agricultural crops 
in 1955. “I hope this action can be in- 
terpreted to mean that the Secretary 
will not attempt to force this type of 
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program on farmers in future years,” 
the Senator said. 

He has also urged the Bureau of the 
Budget to include adequate funds in the 
1956 fiscal budget for agricultural re- 
search and the Extension Service. ““Any- 
thing less than the $20 million increase 
approved for agricultural research and 
education in the last session of Congress 
could seriously disrupt the forward 
ow of this important program,” he 
said. 


© Packed Soil Danger 


SOIL COMPACTION may some day 
rank with erosion as a factor limiting 
crop production, says Jack H. Barton, 
Extension soil and water conservationist 
in Texas. Compaction begins to limit 
crop production when the soil particles 
are pushed together so closely that move- 
ment of air and water through the soil 
is restricted. Plant roots upon reaching 
the compacted layer—or hard pan—be- 
gin to grow in a lateral direction. 


© More Bugs 


PINK BOLLWORM infestations in all 
New Mexico counties where inspections 
were made showed increases over 1953, 
USDA reports. In Dona Ana County the 
pests were found at the rate of 4.03 per 
bushel in gin trash compared with .67 
in 1953 and .21 in 1952. 

Inspections for boll weevil infestations 
in McNairy County, Tennessee, revealed 
311.2 live weevils per acre, compared 
with 31.1 live weevils in 1953. In 1952 
there were 2,259.9 weevils per acre. 

The average number of live weevils 
(2,686) found in Madison Parish, Louis- 
iana, was about 1.1 times that of the 
average found during the past 18 years, 
the Department says. 


© Keep Soils Fertile 


IRRIGATION FARMING alls_ for 
plenty of humus and organic matter in 
the soil, Dr. Ivan Wood, USDA irriga- 
tion authority, emphasized in a talk re- 
cently in the Mississippi Delta. He told 
the Deltans that caution and thorough- 
ness of preparation are the keys to 
success in starting irrigation. He ad- 
vised putting in a few acres correctly, 
rather than attempting larger scale op- 
erations at first. 


© Steel With Soft Feel 


STEEL that is coated with insulating 
material to protect animals from frosty 
metal or splintering wood is being used 
in livestock cars on railroads. The metal 
is said to have a soft feel and to give 
animals protection against injuries in 
transit. 


© Foreign Trade Essential 


FOREIGN TRADE is essential to sup- 
ply the U.S. with needed materials, as 
well as to provide outlets for cotton and 
other American products. Automobiles, 
foreign trade authorities point out, util- 
ize 300 items from 56 other countries; 
telephones 48 different materials from 
18 foreign nations; and even shoe polish 
uses eight items from abroad. 
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© Cold and Dry 


A COMBINATION process — dehydro- 
freezing—has been developed for use in 
preserving apples, apricots, peas and 
pimientos. It is already being used by 
commercial firms, and advantages in- 
clude these: dehydrofrozen foods take 
less space and weigh less than those 
simply frozen; flavor and texture are 
more “natural” than after conventicnal 
dehydration; partial dehydration helps 
the cellular structure remain firm after 
freezing. The process was developed at 
USDA’s Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, Albany, Calif. 


¢ Cotton Bowl Trophy 


HAROLD A. YOUNG, chairman of the 
board of the National Cotton Council, 
presented a trophy on behalf of the cot- 
ton industry to a young Arkansas wom- 
an in the Cotton Bow! in Dallas on New 
Year’s Day. Occasion was the Arkan- 
sas-Georgia Tech football game over 
which the young lady was reigning as 
queen. 


© Always Dry Sometime 


IT’S ALWAYS DRY some of the time, 
Weather Bureau records indicate, and 
farmers zre realizing more and more 
that there’s practically never a season 
when it wouldn’t pay to have some sup- 
plemental irrigation for crops. Irrigation 
would have been needed at some time in 
39 out of the past 40 years in Missis- 
sippi, 23 of the past 26 years in Arkan- 
sas and South Carolina reports that it 
averages about six drouths of two weeks 
or longer each year. 


© Sheep Help Cattle 


ANOTHER CHERISHED illusion has 
been blown to bits, and bones of old 
cattlemen are rattling uneasily. Out in 
the cow country where sheep was once 
a cuss word, they’ve discovered that 
cattle and sheep grazing together both 
do better than either one grazed alone. 

Researchers at Sonora (Texas) Ex- 
periment Substation started testing in 
1949, and they recently concluded the 
experiments after finding that cows and 
sheep are compatible, and all. 


© Open Wider, Please 


LOOKING A GIFT HORSE in the 
mouth may help maintain his health, 
say veterinarians, who recommend den- 
tal hygiene for farm animals. Like hu- 
mans, dobbin and bossie need an occa- 
sional dental check-up, since condition 
of the teeth affects other bodily func- 
tions. 

Symptoms of dental troubles include 
frequent drooling, slow chewing and 
sudden drawing back from water while 
drinking, says the Texas Extension 
Service. 


© Where Are Bats? 


A COUPLE MILLION Mexican free- 
tail bats who spend their summers in 
northwest Oklahoma caves and their 
winters — well, no one knows where 
they spend their winters — are the 
subject of investigation by the Oklahoma 
A. & M. College zoology department. 

A sleuthing scientist thinks that they 
may go to Mexico for the winter, and 
recently he banded about 2,00 freetails. 
He is hoping that some of them may 
turn up South of the Border and thus 
solve one of nature’s baffling mysteries. 
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“Press”? Personnel Changes 





Campbell in New Position; 
Moore Is Named Editor 


mw EXPANDED activities of Haughton Publishing Co., publishers 
of “The Press,” account for changes which are effective Jan 1. 


ICK HAUGHTON, JR., president of 

Haughton Publishing Co., publishers 
of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
announces personnel changes involving 
Ivan J. Campbell, vice-president of the 
parent company and editor of the mag- 
azine, and Walter B. Moore, assistant 
editor. 

Campbell, who has been with the par- 
ent company since 1931, is relinquishing 
the editorship of the magazine to assume 
additional responsibilities with Haugh- 
ton Publishing Co. and will continue as 
vice-president. 

Moore, who came with The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press as assistant editor in 
June 1952, becomes editor. He went to 
The Dallas Morning News as assistant 
agricultural editor upon graduation from 
Southern Methodist University in 1930 
and later served for several years as as- 
sistant director of the Educational Ser- 
vice of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association. 

The new editor of The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press has a background 
covering 25 years of experience in gin- 
ning, crushing, agricultural and_live- 
stock activities. He has gained from this 
broad experience an understanding of 
the problems faced by cotton producers, 
ginners, crushers and consumers of cot- 
ton and cottonseed products. His back- 
ground and wide acquaintance among 
leaders in the fields served by The Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill Press make Moore 
a logical choice to fill the post vacated 
by Campbell. 

In announcing the personnel changes, 
which are effective Jan. 1, President 
Haughton said, “‘Humpy’ Campbell, as 
he is known throughout the ginning and 
crushing industries, and the other offi- 
cers of the organization were reluctant 





WALTER B. MOORE 
Steps into “Press” editorship. 
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to have him give up the editorship of 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, but 
the expanded activities of the parent 
company have created additional respon- 
sibilities which he is well qualified to 
handle. Humpy has no intention of cut- 
ting himself off completely from The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, and his 
many friends can expect to see him at 
ginners’ and crushers’ conventions and 
other cotton industry meetings from 
time to time. 

“We are fortunate to have a man of 
Walter Moore’s wide experience to take 
over the editorship of The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press,” Haughton said. 

“During the two and a half years he 
has been with the magazine as assistant 
editor, Walter has shown a fine taient 
for writing, for news gathering and for 
helping to win for The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press the highest reader ac- 
ceptance in its long history. The publi- 
cation’s high standards and its reputa- 
tion for service to ginners and crushers 
will be safe in his hands.” 


Committees of Crushers 
Will Meet in Dallas 


Three committees of Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association—the agricul- 
tural, pink bollworm and products com- 
mittees—will hold a joint meeting on 
Jan. 7 at the Baker Hotel in Dallas, 
Jack Whetstone, Association secretary- 
treasurer, has announced. 

T. J. Harrell, Fort Worth, is chair- 
man, and F. Ear! Davis, Harlingen, and 
A. J. Mills, Stamford, are vice-chair- 
men of the agricultural committee. Mem- 
bers include Ben R. Barbee, Abilene; 
D. B. Denney, Wolfe City; Joe Flaig, 
Dallas; Jas. R. Gill, Paris; B. B. Hul- 
sey, Dallas; P. A. Norris, Jr., Fort 
Worth; and S. J. Vaughan, Jr., Hills- 
boro. 

Chairman of the pink bollworm com- 
mittee is Henry Wunderlich, Corpus 
Christi. Ray Grisham, Abilene, and Dix- 
on White, Lubbock. are vice-chairmen. 
Members are Clyde Grice, Hamlin; W. W. 
Moore, Houston; and J. C. Sparks, Ray- 
mondville. 

The products committee is headed by 
Jas. D. Dawson, Jr., Houston, with Peter 
Fox, Sweetwater, and J. W. Howell, Jr., 
Bryan, as vice-chairmen. C. C. Harlan, 
Paris; T. J. Harrell, Fort Worth; J. P. 
Holman, Waco; Hugo G. Schmitt, Se- 
guin; W. B. Vaughan, Fort Worth; and 
W. A. Williams, Abilene, are committee 
members. 


Colombia Has Enough Lint 


Colombia, with an estimated 1954-55 
cotton crop of 140,000 bales, has attain- 
ed self-sufficiency with respect to cotton, 
USDA reports, since this harvest ex- 
ceeds requirements of domestic mills by 
several thousand bales. 
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© New Chemical Made 


From Guar Beans 


GUARTEC is the name of a new chem- 
ical produced by General Mills from 
guar beans, the crop which has grown 
in popularity as a soil-conserving crop 
in the Southwest. Guartec is being used 
by the mining industry to improve the 
speed and efficiency of ore concentra- 
tion. 

The product is an industrial grade 
guar gum, a natural vegetable colloid, 
the manufacturer says. 

Researchers at General Mills Labora- 
tories first became interested in guar 
back in the late ’thirties. Guar beans 
from which Guartec is made, looked like 
a good potential source of domestic veg- 
etable gum which could find a wide va- 
riety of uses in foods, pharmaceuticals, 
and textile chemicals. Vegetable gums 
are used as stabilizers and thickening 
agents for salad dressings, ice cream 
mixes, bakery products and other foods. 
Textile manufacturers used vegetable 
gums in warp sizes, printing pastes and 
finishes. Papermakers find them valu- 
able aids in sizing and in supplying the 
hydration factor to cellulose fibers. 

In the mining industry, Guartec prom- 
ises help to metallurgists facing three 
ore concentration problems: (1) to im- 
prove ore processing efficiency, (2) to 
speed up refining steps, and (3) to cut 
costs. 


Western Cottonoil Man 
Dies at Big Spring 


Charles H. Prater, Big Spring, Texas, 
field inspector in the insurance depart- 
ment of Western Cottonoil Co., died 
Dec. 21. He was 46 years old and had 
been with Western Cottonoil since 1947. 
Burial was at Rotan. 

Survivors include a_ step-daughter, 
June Day, Big Spring; his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Prater, Deming, N.M.; 
a brother, Leo Prater, Martinez, Calif.; 
four sisters, Mrs. Grady Hall, Sweet- 
water; Mrs. A. D. Walton and Mrs. 
Clifton Rogers, both of Deming; and 
Mrs. J. B. Lomas, Whittier, Calif. 


Soybean Futures Contract 


Announced in Memphis 


A new Eastern Trunk Line contract 
for trading in soybean meal futures has 
been announced by the Memphis Board 
of Trade. Trading starts Jan. 3. 

A large segment of processors and 
users of soybean meal felt that the con- 
tract was needed, according to A. A. 
Williams, executive vice-president. Ba- 
sis for the contract will be 100 tons sol- 
vent process 44 percent protein soybean 
meal. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Memphis Board of 
Trade, P. O. Box 345. 

In Chicago, the board of directors of 
the Board of Trade has appointed a 
committee to consider the advisability of 
multiple delivery points for soybean fu- 
tures contracts. Comments should be 
submitted in writing to Robert C. Liebe- 
now, Board of Trade secretary. 


@ CHARLIE W. JONES is on 
leave of absence from the Washington 
office of the National Cotton Council for 
several months, serving as acting ad- 
ministrative assistant to Senator John 
Stennis of Mississippi. 
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In 1949, this D397 was installed in Crouthers Farms, 
Inc., gin, Lilbourn, Mo. It powers a 4/90 Gullett gin, 
Mitchell cleaners, Continental lint cleaners, burr ex- 
tractor, two 14-shelf tower dryers and 7 fans. Oil is 
changed once a season. Output averages 72 bales per 
12-hour day. After six seasons of ginning duty, owner 
Paul Crouthers reports: “You have security with that 
engine sitting there. It has power to spare.” 


There are many reasons why Caterpillar Cotton Cin 
Engines pay off season after season. With ample reserve 
power at the clutch shaft, they keep your machinery 
running at the steady speed necessary for quality sam- 
ples. Equally important, they deliver minimum-cost 
power. Using low-cost No. 2 furnace oil without foul- 
ing, they save you money three ways—in cheaper fuel, 
less of it and minimum maintenance. What’s more, 
designed for heavy-duty gin use, they have a filtering 
system that provides efficient protection against dust 
and lint. And their large-capacity lube oil system is 
good for 1500 hours without a change. As for long life, 


for this CAT* 
Cotton Gin 





Owner, PAUL B. CROUTHERS 





many Caterpillar Diesels have totaled more than 50,000 
hours of operation and a number have beaten the 


100,000-hour mark. 


With a Cat Engine in your gin, you have the security 
of dependable power. You also have security in a dealer 
ready and equipped to provide fast service, when you 
need it, 24 hours a day. These rugged engines are 
available in 12 sizes up to 520 HP. Ask your nearby 
Caterpillar Dealer to show you how they can earn extra 
profits for you! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


‘ “Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks —(R 













YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Caterpillar Cotton Gin Power 


5 aie 


cake 











(i 
Experienced engine men, who are f £ 
trained in analyzing the power ie ‘~ 
needs of cotton gins, are at your “ on 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. ne iz 


We can quickly and accurately Aint wa 2 a i 






determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 
ing with sure-starting, sure-running 
Cat Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 
ice is without cost, so call us, today! 


ARKANSAS 


J. A. Riggs Tractor Company 


Skilled mechanics are ready to answer Little Rock — Fort Smith — McGhee — 

your call for service, day or night . . . West Memphis — Camden — Jonesboro 
specialized tools and know-how in- 
sure a minimum of downtime! 


et 


MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... 












ILLINOIS 
John Fabick Tractor Co. 


Salem — Marion 





MISSISSIPPI 
; q . Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 
ta 4 PARTS — IN STOCK ... Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 
No waiting for replacement parts — MISSOURI 


we have complete parts stocks for all 
models of Cat Gin Engines. They're 
the same precision quality as the 
ones they replace! 






John Fabick Tractor Co. 
St. Louis — Sikeston — Jefferson City 






TEXAS 


Central Texas Machinery Co. 
Abilene — Odessa 


COMPLETE LINE OF GIN Darr Equipment Co. 
POWER 2 Moe Dallas — Gladewater — Wichita Falls 
Cat Gin Engines are available in Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 





9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- 
tinuous vi wide selection of 
mountings, clutches, cooling sys- P 
tems, starting systems and other West Texas Equipment Co. 
attachments enable you to custom Amarillo — Lubbock 

tailor power to sour preference! 


San Antonio — Corpus Christi — Austin 
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Oil Consumption Rising 





Good Castor Bean 
Future Forecast 


a U.S. consumes 30 to 40 percent 
of world’s output, but accounts 
for only 5 percent of production. 


A generally favorable outlook for mar- 
kets for castor bean oil in the U.S. is 
forecast by the Baker Castor Oil Co. in 
a recent analysis of this crop. The firm 
is a leading processor of the crop and 
has been active in encouraging domestic 
castor bean production. 

Castor bean production in this coun- 
try accounts for not more than 5 percent 
of the world’s total volume, although 
the U.S. consumption is about 30 to 40 
percent of all castor oil, says the anal- 
ysis. 

World production of castor beans 
(about 500,000 short tens) is the equiva- 
lent of approximately 250,000 short tons 
of oil annually, exclusive of Soviet pro- 
duction. Brazil and India are the prin- 
cipal producers, with smaller crops in 
Latin America, the West Indies, Africa 
and other areas. 

U.S. castor bean imports averaged 
33,344 tons, oil equivalent, in 1935-39, 
and 72,772 tons annually in 1945-49. Im- 
ports were 92,186 tons in 1953, when 
domestic production reached a peak of 
12,836 tons, oil basis, under the encour- 
agement of government price supports. 

Baker says that the marked increase 
in consumption of the oil in the U.S. is 
due primarily to development of indus- 
trial uses through chemical research. 

“It is predicted by many chemists,” 
the report continues, “that the consump- 
tion of castor oil will increase markedly 
as the supply increases and the price 
stabilizes within a reasonable range of 
values.” 

U.S. castor bean market prices are 
determined by the price at which U.S. 
buyers purchase in Brazil, the principal 
supplier, the firm says. Because bulk of 
the consuming establishments are in 
northeastern states, east-coast prices are 
the basis for prices throughout the U.S. 

This price has fluctuated widely in 
recent years. Early in 1947, it was 14 
cents per pound for castor beans. It de- 
clined steadily to a low of about 6 cents 
in 1949, then increased sharply in 1950 
and early 1951 to a high of about 15 
cents per pound in March 1951. Since 
then the price has declined gradually 
to the current level of around 6 cents, 
east-coast points. 

Government guarantees were 10 cents 
per pound in 1951 and 1952 and 9 cents 
in 1953, in order to encourage produc- 
tion for stockpiling. After stockpiling 
needs were essentially met, the 1954 
guarantee was dropped to 6 cents per 
pound. 

“It is generally true,” the report 
comments, “that, when castor bean 
prices reach low levels, foreign producers 
become discouraged and the supply of 
castor beans on the world market de- 
creases. Such is the current feeling re- 
ported among at least some foreign pro- 
ducers. To the extent that such feeling 
exists, it might be expected that the 
outlook is for decreased supplies and, 
in consequence, price advance.” 
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e Texas Ginners Plan 
Lubbock Meeting 


DIRECTORS of the Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association and members of allied 
industries will hear John C. White, Tex- 
as Commissioner of Agriculture, speak 
at a banquet Jan. 17 in Lubbock. The 
banquet is part of the annual meeting 
held by directors and the members of al- 
lied industries. This year the _ two- 
day meeting, Jan. 17-18, will be held at 
the Lubbock Hotel, as reported in a 
previous issue of The Press. 





JEROME JALUFKA 


On the first day there will be an of- 
ficial business meeting in the morning, 
followed in the afternoon by meetings of 
the various committees. 

On Jan. 18 committee chairmen will 
make reports for action by the board 
of directors. 

Following this session Plains Ginners’ 
Association has made plans to sponsor 
a tour of the Lubbock area. Tuesday 
night there will be a dinner and dance 
at the Lubbock Country Club for gin- 
ners. 

Officers of the Texas ginners are 
Jerome Jalufka, Robstown, president; 
W. D. Watkins, Abilene, vice-president; 
Horace Etchison, McAllen, chairman of 
the executive committee; and Jay C. 
Stilley, Dallas, executive vice-president. 

Members of the executive committee 
include A. N. Robertson, Hillsboro; C. L. 
Walker, Jr., Temple; R. L. Massey, Pilot 
Point; Peary Wilemon, Maypearl; Roy 
Forkner, Lubbock; Martin Teinert, Wal- 
burg; Rufus K. Phillips, Sugar Land; 
and S. N. Reed, O’Brien. 


© January Is Month 
To Help the Hen 


THE POULTRY industry is celebrating 
Egg Month in January, and production 
is expected to break all records for the 
month. Cooperation with the industry is 
being extended by USDA, which is con- 
ducting a special plentiful foods program 
on eggs during the month. 

The Secretary of Agriculture points 
out that tne poultry people have refused 
to seek emergency government assist- 
ance as a solution to marketing prob- 
lems and urges all consumers to help 
out by eating more delectable, delight- 
ful eggs. 
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USDA Reports on Purchases 
Of Butter and Margarine 


U.S. housewives used slightly less mar- 
garine but about the same amount of 
butter during the July-September quar- 
ter of 1954 as in the preceding quarter, 
USDA estimates. Householders reported, 
in the survey upon which USDA’s es- 
timates are based, that they paid about 
the same price for both spreads as in 
the preceding quartcr, although mar- 
garine prices were up in some regions. 

Margarine purchases for household 
use are placed at 268 million pounds in 
the 13 weeks of July-September, com- 
pared with 274 million in the preceding 
quarter. Household use is 85 to 90 per- 
cent of the total consumption, USDA eal- 
culates. October data, not included in the 
foregoing figures, showed that house- 
hold use of margarine was well above 
the preceding months and October 1953. 

Butter purchases are estimated to 
have totaled 187 million pounds during 
the July-September period, compared 
with 185 million for the April-June 
quarter. USDA says that these house- 
hold purchases were about 60 percent 
of the total disappearance of creamery 
butter during the quarters. 

Almost half of all butter bought for 
homes came from chain stores, as did 
57 percent of the margarine which home- 
makers purchased. 


Texas Crop Value Rises 
Despite Dry Weather 


Value of crops produced in 1954 in 
Texas was about five percent more than 
in 1953, despite the longest drouth in the 
state’s history, USDA has reported. The 
estimated total value of crops in Texas 
for 1954 was $1,036,000,000. 

Increased production of grain sor- 
ghums without price declines accounted 
for much of the gain. Too, there was 
slightly more land in cultivation in 1954. 

Crops which had reduced acreages in- 


cluded cotton, with a 1.2-million-acre 
drop, flaxseed, sorghum forage, hay, 


some seeds, peanuts and potatoes. 


© Farm Risks Increase 
With Opportunity 


MORE careful planning of agricultural 
production and investments is needed 
now than in the “good old days,” accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta. The bank points out that while 
new systems of farming offer greater 
opportunities for profits than old meth- 
ods, a correspondingly greater risk is 
involved. 

The bank suggests that diversification 
of enterprises will reduce the element 
of risk. Another good practice is oper- 
ating at full capacity through the ups 
and downs in the price cycle, since “in- 
come during the high phase of the price 
cycle ordinarily will more than offset 
losses during the low phase.” 

Where there is a fundamental change 
in the supply and demand picture, how- 
ever, farmers will do well to plan their 
production accordingly, the bank em- 
phasizes. 

Efficiency of production, of course, is 
an element in reducing economic risk. 
Other suggestions which have value in 
some cases include enlarging the op- 
eration by renting land; hiring machin- 
ery rather than buying it; owning ma- 
chinery jointly with other farmers. 
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@ Brief . . . and to the Point 


BRUCE LOURIE, vice-president of 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., and new 
president of the Farm Equipment 
Institute, spoke to the Institute’s 
annual convention held in Chicago 
recently. Excerpts follow. 





“Prices received by farmers will 
probably be stable in the year ahead 
and average the same or only slight- 
ly less than for 1954. Demand for 
the products of agriculture depends 
heavily on the level of general busi- 
ness activity and urban consumer 
spending, both of which should con- 
tinue high in 1955. The flexible pro- 
visions of the Agricuitural Act of 
1954 should have little effect on the 
level of farm prices next year.... 

“Prices paid by farmers should also 
be stable or possibly down slightly in 
1955. Increasing competition during 
the coming year may result in some 
bargain prices for farmers and there 
may be some instances of lower price 
tags. As far as manufacturers are 
concerned, the increased price of steel 
and related component parts, the firm 
price of other basic materials plus 
labor demands with settlements in- 
volving higher wage rates are fac- 
tors which may iead to selected high- 
er prices rather than price reduc- 
tions.” 





Fire Damages 1,985 Bales 
In Los Angeles Harbor 


Fire on Dec. 19 is estimated to have 
damaged 1,740 bales and wetted 245 
bales of cotton at Berth 145, Wilming- 
ton, Calif., on Los Angeles Harbor. All 
of the bales consisted of high density 
cotton and salvage is expected to be 
good, according to Cotton Warehouse 
Inspection Service. 


Fish Food Pelleted 


A new pelleted fish food developed by 
Michigan State College may bring larg- 
er, better-tasting trout and reduce the 
cost of feeding fish at hatcheries also. 
Grain and vegetable material is used in 
the pelleted feed, which does not re- 
quire refrigeration, thawing and trim- 
ming as did the meat previously fed at 
a Michigan hatchery. 

Feed bills were lowered by $50,000 in 
one year at the hatchery where the pel- 
lets were fed, and the trout made better 
gains. 


Swift Laboratory Expands 

Dr. R. C. Newton, vice-president in 
charge of research, Swift and Co., has 
announced expansion of the firm’s nu- 
trition research facilities at the Chicago 
Laboratory. The expansion materially 
enlarges the space available for nutri- 
tion research. 


@m HARRY S. BAKER, Pro- 
ducers Cotton Oil Co., is a member of 
the 1955 nominating committee of the 
Fresno County and City Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Atlantic Air Displacement 
May Be Causing Drouth 


A column of air over the Atlantic 
Ocean may be to blame for drouth in 
the Southwest this year, according to 
William E. Hardy, head of the Oklahoma 
A. and M. meteorology department. 

This column of air, called the Azores 
high, is a semi-permanent high pres- 
sure cell. It is the principal agency pro- 
viding wind flow by which moisture is 
injected from tropical ocean areas 
throughout the eastern two-thirds of 
the U.S. 

If the Azores high gets out of posi- 
tion, either to the east or the west, 
the norma! rainfall pattern is disrupted. 
Temperatures of both land masses and 
waters may account for shifts of the 
air column, Hardy reports. 


Cottonseed and Lint Value 
Drops Under 1953 Total 


Cotton lint of the 1954 crop is val- 
ued at $2,311,964,000 by USDA, as com- 
pared with the 1953 lint value of $2,654,- 
683,000. 

Cottonseed value is placed at $335,- 
946,000 for 1954, against $355,252,000 
for the 1953 crop seed. 


Foot-and-Mouth Ban Lifted 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
congratulated the Mexican-U.S. foot- 
and-mouth disease commission on _ its 
success in eradicating the disease. Ben- 
son was to have declared Mexico free of 
the disease Dec. 31, thus opening the 
way for livestock imports from Mexico 
into the U.S. 


Fertilizer Facts Published 


Fertilizer Use and Crop Yields in 
the United States is the title of Agri- 
culture Handbook No. 68, published by 
USDA. Copies are available from the 
U.S. Government Printing Office for 
50 cents each. 





Cotton Storage on Ground 


Discussed in Report 


Bur cotton can be stored successfully 
in the field if the storage area is well- 
drained, the cotton is dry when put down 
and green bolls are at a minimum, ac- 
cording to continuing studies of the 
Texas Experiment Station at Lubbock. 

Field storage of machine stripped cot- 
ton will help eliminate the congestion 
around gins during the peak season and 
allows farmers smaller inventories of 
trailers and other temporary storage 
facilities, says the Station. 

In the latest tests reported by D. L. 
Jones, Lubbock superintendent, five 500 
pound piles of cotton in the bur were 
put on the ground in November of 1951 
and 1952 and subjected to various weath- 
er conditions during the next six weeks. 
In test “A’’, the cotton pile had no fence 
and no cover. Other tests included com- 
binations of fencing, cover and varying 
amounts of rain, applied artificially. 

When ginned, the cotton was graded 
and other fiber tests were made. Each 
indicated the field stored cotton was not 
materially damaged. 

Moisture content of cotton when put 
in storage was 12.6 percent in 1951 and 
8.6 percent in 1952. Both years the cot- 
ton had less than five percent of green 
bolls. 

Complete results of the studies are 
given in Progress Report 1728. Copies 
are available from the Agricultural In- 
formation Office, College Station, Texas. 


Hard Butter Coating Is 
Replacing Chocolate 


Hard butter coatings, made from 
higher fatty acids and glycerine, are in- 
creasing in popularity in candy manu- 
facture as a result of mounting prices 
of cocoa beans and improvement in hard 
fat technology. 

Glycerine Producers’ Association says 
that there has been a swing of candy 
manufacturers to these “chocolate-type” 
coatings instead of standardized choco- 
late. 
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Liking for Meal Brings 


Dire Fate to Worms 


@ WORMS PREFER cottonseed 
meal to corn—at least to sweet 
corn. Cottonseed meal is being 
used in combination with DDT 
to control the corn ear worm by 
a roasting ear grower of the 


Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas. : 
J. C. Sparks, Raymondville 


Cotton Oil Co., reported this 
new use for meal to the Nation- 
al Cottonseed Products Educa- 
tional Service, which obtained 
the following information from 
Willacy County Agent Lawrence 
C. Franks, Jr.: 

“Hutto Berg, Raymondville, 
Texas, has used this method two 
years. Last year he grew only 
No. 1 sweet corn. There was 
no worm damage. This year he 
has his corn sold for $2 a crate 
in the field if his corn ear worm 
control method is successful. 

“He mixes two quarts of cot- 
tonseed meal to one quart of 10 
percent DDT dust. He has found 
that the meal is oily and sticks 
to the DDT and to the ear silks 
better than any other sticking 
agent he has used. He told me 
that the worm will back out of 
the ear, if already in there, if 
this mixture is used. He said 
the worms like the sweetness of 
the meal and eat it. With DDT, 
the control would be 100 per- 
cent. 

“His control this year is ex- 
cellent, despite a big build-up of 
worms. The DDT and cotton- 
seed meal are placed on each 
ear by a laborer with a small 
paint brush. It is a cheap method 
and for two years has done ex- 
cellent work here.” 


USDA Reports on Tenders 
Of Cottonseed Products 


Tenders of 967 tank cars of crude cot- 
tonseed oil, 11 tank cars of refined cot- 
tonseed oil, 78,336 tons of meal and 
51,869 bales of linters had been re- 
ceived through Dec. 22, 1954, by the 
New Orleans CSS commodity office un- 
der the 1954 cottonseed products pur- 
chase program, F. P. Biggs, director, 
has announced. 

A total of 52,768 tons of meal was re- 
purchased by the mills, and 11,894 tons 
were sold to others f.o.b. warehouse and 
crushers plant. Of the remainder 5,861 
were tendered to Commodity Credit Corp. 
for future delivery and 7,813 tons re- 
main in inventory. 

The linters consist of 11,442 bales of 
first cut, 30,931 bales of second cut and 
9,496 bales of mill-run. Of these, 270 
bales of first cut and 1,123 bales of sec- 
ond cut linters were repurchased by the 
mills. 


Staley Names E. E. Rhodes 


Eugene E. Rhodes, assistant treasur- 
er, has been named acting manager of 
the soybean division of A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill. He fills 
the position vacated by Paul Ray, who 
is now with Burrus Feed Mills, Dailas. 
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Water Theme for Program 
Of Agricultural Group 


Plans have been completed for the 
annual convention of Texas Agricultural 
Workers’ Association, Jan. 13-14-15, at 
the Rice Hotel in Houston. Water and 
Texas Agriculture will be the theme of 
the convention program, according to 
W. N. Williamson, College Station, pres- 
ident. 

Houston Farm and Ranch Club will 
= host at a reception Thursday night, 
an. 138. 


e@ States Issue Rules 
On Khapra Beetle 


LATEST developments in the quarantine 
situation on the Khapra beetle, which is 
of concern to oilseed processors, bag 
manufacturers and others (See The Press 
of Dec. 18), include the following: 

California has issued Exterior Quar- 
antine No. 3270, which applies to Gra- 
ham, Maricopa, Mohave, Pima, Pinal 
and Yuma Counties in Arizona, and 
Curry and Roosevelt Counties, New 
Mexico. This requires certificates of 
cleanliness or treatment of products 
from these counties. California Interior 
Quarantine No. 3418 will become ef- 
fective Jan. 12. This provides for “in- 
fested property” (premise) quarantine 
of any property on which the Khapra 
beetle, in any stage of development, is 
or has been known to exist. Restrictions 
have been placed on 11 premises in 
Fresno County, 13 in Kern, and 3 each 
in Tulare and Kings County. Details 
may be obtained from State Department 
of Agriculture, Sacramento. 

Arizona held a public hearing on Dec. 
29 in Phoenix for interested persons to 
discuss Proposed Quarantine Regula- 
tion No. 13. This is an intrastate regu- 
lation applying to the entire state, but 
quarantining Maricopa, Mohave, Pima, 
Pinal and Yuma Counties. It provides 
for an “infested area’’ quarantine sim- 
ilar to the premise quarantines which 
have been set up in other states of the 
Southwest. Information may be obtained 
from Arizona Commission of Agricul- 
ture, Phoenix. 

USDA had not yet issued, at press 
time, the federal quarantine which is a 
foregone conclusion and will supersede 
the various state actions. 

Texas firms interested in obtaining 
detailed information on the quarantine 
in that state should request Khapra 
Beetle Quarantine No. 1 from Texas De- 
partment of Agriculture, Austin. New 
Mexico regulations are outlined in Quar- 
antine Order No. 10, obtainable from 
New Mexico A. & M. College, State 
College. 


@ Soybeans Now King 
With Speculators 


“WHEAT no longer is the speculative 
king. Soybeans have taken over,” accord- 
ing to the Washington office of the Na- 
tional Soybean Processors’ Association. 
Soybean futures trading was 2,439,786,- 
000 bushels from July through Novem- 
ber, a gain of 72.7 percent over a year 
ago. 

In 1953, nearly six billion bushels of 
soybeans were traded in the futures 
market, against an actual crop of 268,- 
528,000 bushels, whereas wheat trading 
volume was 4,763,276,000 bushels against 
an actual crop of 1,168,536,000. 
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@ Special Plans Laid 
For Cotton Week 


NATIONAL Cotton Week, next May 
9-14, will be the twenty-fifth celebra- 
tion of its kind, says Ernest Stewart, 
New York, sales promotion manager of 
the National Cotton Council. 

Plans are being made for a special trib- 
ute to the founding of the event. The first 
week was held June 1-6, 1931. It was a 
depression-born merchandising program 
designed to restore stability to a shaky 
industry back in the days of “10 cent” 
cotton. 

Charles K. Everett, New York, then a 
staff member of the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, is credited with originating the 
promotion idea. The Institute sponsored 
the program for nine years. 

From 1939 through 1949 the Institute 
and the National Cotton Council were 
joint sponsors of the promotion, and 
since 1949 the National Cotton Council 
has sponsored National Cotton Week. 

Cotton Week has become known as 
“America’s No. 1 Fiber Promotion,” 
Stewart points out. Emphasis has been 
on quality and fashion appeal of apparel 
and household cottons on a_ storewide 
basis. 





Presenting 


W. L. “Will” Goble 


Waco, Texas 











W. L. “WILL” GOBLE, Waco, Texas, 
president and general manager of the 
Brazos Valley Cotton Oil Co., Inc., was 
born in Mart, Texas, May 13, 1892. 

Goble has been associated with the oil 
mill industry since his early boyhood 
days, and in 1934 he accepted the posi- 
tion of manager of the Industrial Oil 
Mill in Waco. He was made manager of 
the Brazos Valley Co. in 1937 and became 
president and general manager in 1948. 

He is a director of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association. Goble is a 
Mason and a member of the Knights of 
Pythias. 

He was married to Maude Ethel Rich- 
ards Jan. 20, 1917. Their four children 
are W. L., Jr., John E., Mrs. Glenn 
Drennon and Charles E. W. L. Goble, 
Jr., is vice-president and manager of the 
Brazos Valley Co. 
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Screw Conveyor Corp. Has 
Pacific Coast Division 


Screw Conveyor Corp. has announced 
activation of Screw Conveyor Pacific 
Corp. on Jan. 1. Headquarters for the 
subsidiary is Santa Clara, Calif. 

The expansion program was started 
at the termination of World War II. At 
Hammond, Ind., four acres of land were 
purchased and new manufacturing and 
storage facilities totaling 50,000 square 





W. E. (EARL) FORSTER 


feet of floor space were added. In 1953 
a new factory at Winona, Miss., was 
completed. 

The Pacific subsidiary was organized 
in 1952. W. E. (Earl) Forster has been 
appointed sales manager for the Screw 
Conveyor Pacific Corp. He was formerly 
president of Forster Manufacturing Co., 
Wichita, Kans., and head of W. E. 
Forster Co., Sacramento, Calif. He will 
supervise sales in California, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Arizona and Nevada. 

“Forster needs no introduction to the 
trade and Screw Conveyor Corp.’s ex- 
tensive dealer organization,” says Rus- 
sell B. Maas, company president. “He 
has spent many years in the develop- 
ment, manufacture and sale of grain 
processing machinery and equipment and 


his engineering knowledge and experi- 
ence will be of great value to Screw r IMPORTS 3 EXPORTS 4 
Conveyor Pacific Corp.” 1,250 


Drouth, Reduced Acreage 
Blamed for Value Drop 


Value of Georgia crops in 1954 was 
26 percent under the 1953 evaluation, 
the Georgia Crop Reporting Service 
says. In 1954 the total was $333,528,000, 
compared with $449,887,000 in 1953. 

The Crop Reporting Service blames 
the “worst drouth of state-wide propor- 
tion in many years,” reduced cotton 
acreage and reduced acreages for sev- 
eral other crops. It points out that 1954 
prices were generally above those paid 
in 1953, thus preventing an even greater 
spread between the two years. 

Cotton and cottonseed products ac- 


@ Plans Announced for 


Weed Conference 
THE COMPLETE PROGRAM for the 
eighth annual Southern Weed Confer- 
ence to be held Jan. 17-18-19 at Hotel 
Soreno, St. Petersburg, Fla., has been 
announced by Warren C. Shaw, weed 
investigations, USDA, president of the 
conference. 

Expected at the meeting are leaders 
from land grant colleges, USDA, agri- 
cultural chemical manufacturers, farm 
equipment manufacturers and farmers. 

A good part of the three-day pro- 
gram is to be devoted to cotton weed 
control, and on Tuesday morning dis- 
cussions are scheduled by E. D. Witman, 
Columbia - Southern Chemical Corp., 
Pittsburgh; Fred C. Elliott, Texas Ex- 
tension Service, College Station; H. E. 
Rea, Texas Experiment Station, College 
Station; C. G. McWhorter, O. B. Wooten, 
Jr., and J. T. Holstun, Jr., all of Mis- 
sissippi Experiment Station, Stoneville. 

W. K. Porter, Jr., C. H. Thomas and 
E. R. Stamper, all of Louisiana Experi- 
ment Station, Baton Rouge; D. E. Davis 
and S. V. Searcy, Alabama Experiment 
Station, Auburn; W. B. Albert and W. 

. Balk, South Carolina Experiment 
Station, Clemson; P. J. Lyerly, Texas 
Experiment Station, Ysieta. 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be 
more discussions of weed control in cot- 
ton. Speakers are to include Joe An- 
tognini and H. M. Day, Geogy Agri- 
cultural Chemicals, Bayonne, N.J.; G. D. 
Hill and J. W. McGahen, Grasselli 
Chemicals Department, the Du Pont Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; John H. Miller, USDA, 
Shafter, Calif.; and Chester L. Foy, 
University of California, Davis. 

On Wednesday morning further cot- 
ton weed control discussions will be giv- 
en by B. H. Grigsby, Michigan Experi- 
ment Station, East Lansing; and R. 
Behrens, W. C. Hall, C. E. Fisher and 
E. R. Cogart, all of Texas Experiment 
Station, College Station. 

Also scheduled to present papers are 
V. H. Goodman, R. D. Palmer and W. B. 
Ennis, Jr., Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion, State College; G. B. Truchelut, 


Dow Chemical Co., Freeport, Texas; and 
on Wednesday afternoon Vernon C. 
Harris, USDA, State College, Miss. 

Chemical weed control for other crops, 
including soybeans, peanuts, field corn, 
sugar cane, pasture grasses, and many 
others, will be discussed. Sessions will 
be devoted to specific pests, some of 
which are woody plants, Johnson grass, 
nut grass, and aquatic plants which are 
a nuisance in irrigation systems in the 
West. 


Meat Institute Head Sees 
Plentiful 1955 Supply 


A record-shattering 26 billion pounds 
of meat is expected to be produced dur- 
ing 1955—a half a million pounds more 
than the high reached in ’54—thus as- 
suring American housewives a_bounti- 
ful supply of all types of meat from 
which to choose, J. M. Foster, chair- 
man of the board of the American Meat 
Institute and vice-president of John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, declared 
in a year-end statement. 

“The industry never has been in a 
better position to satisfy the meat-buy- 
ing wants of the public,” Foster assert- 
ed. “Fortunately, the livestock and meat 
industry has been able to keep supplies 
in pace with the steadily mounting pop- 
ulation which has now reached 163 mil- 
lion, and it would appear there is little 
danger of the industry’s not being able 
to produce enough meat within the fore- 
seeable future. 

“A record 94.7 million head of cattle 
and calves were on hand at the start of 
1954 and we expect to start 1955 with 
about the same number. Sheep and lamb 
numbers also are expected to be about 
the same. 

“Consumers will have much more 
pork during the next few months, re- 
flecting the fall pig crop which was 11 
percent greater than that of 1953. The 
1955 spring pig crop is expected to be 
between two and five percent bigger 
than a year ago which should also pro- 
vide more pork supplies during the lat- 
ter part of the year.” 





U.S. HAS NOW BECOME A MAJOR EXPORTER 
OF FATS AND OILS 


U. S. Imports and Exports of Fats, Oils, and Oilseeds, 1950-53 
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Fats and Oils Exports Rise Sharply 


ge 


THE IMPORTANCE of export markets to oilseeds processors and others in the fats 
and oils industry is indicated by the above USDA chart. Once a net importer of oil- 
bearing materials and their products, the U.S. has become a major exporter since 
World War II. Average U.S. exports, 1951-53, were the equivalent of 1.2 million 
tons of fats and oils. 


counted for the single biggest slice of 
value, with a total of 36.1 percent. To- 
bacco made up 17.6 percent, corn 15.1, 
peanuts 9, oats and wheat 6.8, fruit and 
nuts 4.8, hay 4 and other crops 6.6. 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 


and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Rebuilt, cleaned and painted expell- 
ers, screw presses. New and rebuilt parts. Oil mill 
equipment, all kinds. Installation and _ trouble 
shooting service.—Carter Foster, Jr., P. O. Box 
522, Temple, Texas. Phone 3-4890, warehouse 502 
North 14th Street, Temple, Texas. 








FOR SALE—2-141 saw iron frame delinters with 
permanent magnets, feeders and steel condensers. 
Atlanta Utility 36” seed cleaner set. French 85” 
cookers with 36” (outside deep) rings. Steel 
cylinder presses (complete or parts) French ac- 
cumulators and pump, French 3-cage screw presses 
and other equipment. Also 50 BBL Midget Marver, 
complete equipment flour mill.—Phone: 2-5901 
or write J. E. Lipscomb, Greenville, S.C. 








FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 141-saw Carver linters, all 
completely rebuilt. Butters milling machine. Double 
box linter press. Filter presses, attrition mills. 


54” and 60” seed cleaners, No. 153 separating 
unit, No. 136 double drum hull beater.—Sproles & 
Cook Machinery Co., 151 Leslie St., Telephone 
PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—Used gin machinery. Dismantling 
three operational gins, two at Lott, one at Chilton. 
—John Carberry, Lott, Texas, or telehone Waco 
2-9920 at night. 
FOR SALE—5-80 Continental lint flue, good con- 
dition, rectangular connections to stands. Write 
Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Company, Loving, N.M. 





Electric Motors 






Sales 
. - Repair 


ACEC 

Westinghouse 

Delco 

Crocker Wheeler 

e Cali us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 


of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


FOSHEE ELECTRIC CO. 


203 S. Main Fannin 9308 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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FOR SALE—Complete 4-80 Murray plant, 1948 
model. Four gins, new glass fronts and seed roll 
dump with 6” mote conveyor and new saws. Steel 
press packer and 72” condenser. 4-80 saw Super 
Mitchells ; two 7-cylinder 72” cleaners; one 14’ big 
bur machine; one 24-shelf tower drier; one 
Mitchell drying system on feeders; one conveyor 
distributor; four lint cleaners, saw type. All 
necessary fans and transmission.—Box ‘‘EM”’, care 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
7985, Dallas, Texas. 








BUILD GOOD 
Complete line, 
factory sales.—H 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


WILL—Use specialty advertising. 
Scripto pens and -pencils, direct 
. G. Weeks, 1425 Santa Fe, 





FOR SALE—Cotton gin. Excellent opportunity. 
Will pay out in one season. All steel machinery, 
4-80 Lummus with Mitchell F.E.C., Le Roi power. 
Other business interests force sale at sacrifice 
price of $8,500 or $2,500 will handle.—Contact J. 
C. Moore, 314 North Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas, or 
telephone WI-5000. 





FOR SALE—4-80 saw Lummus gin stand, double 
moting, DC-AB with lint flue. Four 60” L. E. F. 
Lummus feeders. One H-E seed scale. One Lum- 
mus horizontal press pump. One 160 h.p. Twin 
City gas engine. 4-80 saw Murray gin stand, 6” 
mote conveyor. One 14’ H-E bur machine, wood, 
left hand. One Murray steel bound cotton press 
with ram and casing. 5-80 saw H-E gin stands 
with hot roll box and vacuum moting. See our 
stock fans, pulleys, bucket elevators. We are 
distributors for steam and dry heat seed sterilizers, 
screw elevators, conveyor and power transmission 
equipment.—Strader-Hughston Company (formerly 
Hughston Sales Company), Phone FO8-5883, Rt. 


FOR SALE: To be moved—4-70 Murray gin; 4-70 
Mitchell extractor feeders; one Murray 5-cylinder 
airline cleaner; one Murray incline 6-cylinder 
cleaner with late model press and condenser, all 
electric power. Gin in good condition and has run 
every year.—Artesia Alfalfa Grower’s Association, 
Artesia, N.M. 











FOR SALE—4-80 saw Lummus gin stands with 
lint flues, extractors, and feeders. One 50” Lum- 
mus condenser. Two 20 foot steel rotor lifts. One 
18’ bucket elevator. One 50” steel dropper. One 
Cameron automatic tramper. One hydraulic pump. 
One seed scales. Shafting and pulleys. One 75 
h.p. Westinghouse electric motor. Direct drive to 
two 40” fans. 2200 volts, 1750 r.p.m. All in good 
condition.—Write T. J. Kmiec, Chapel Hill, Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—tThree or four late model Continental 
gin stands, distributor, impact cleaner, 4X ex- 
tractors, steel down packing press, any make. 
State price and condition.—Box ‘‘KA’’, c/o Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, 
Texas. 


WANTED—Good used natural gas engine. 100 to 
150 h.p. Reasonably priced.—Write J. W. Goode, 
Mangum, Okla. 











WANTED TO BUY—Gin between Dallas and 
Paris, Texas. Must be good, well established, up 
and going concern. (A cash transaction).—Box 
“FA”, care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 








FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Bearings, electric motors, chains, 
sprockets, V-belts, sheaves, flat belting, pulleys, 
conveyors, elevators, Lubriplate products.—Allen 
Transmission and Supply Company, 2300 Good- 
Latimer, P. O. Box 7912, Dallas 26, Texas. Phone: 
HU-5321. 





Want to buy or sell some used gin or oil mill 
machinery? The place to make your contacts is 
right here, in the classified advertising columns 
of the “Press.”” Read by ginners and oil millers 
every-other-Saturday, throughout the nation. 
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Soybean Recommendations 
Are Made in Mississippi 


Soybean variety, seeding date and 
fertilization recommendations for Mis- 
sissippi for 1955 have been published 
in Mississippi Farm Research. The rec- 
ommendations follow: 


e Varieties—Dorman and Dortchsoy 67 
maturing in last half of September; Og- 
den and Lee maturing in the first half 
of October; Roanoke and Jackson matur- 
ing in late October. Varieties maturing 
in October usually give greater grain 
yield than the earlier ones in the hill 
areas. In the Delta yields from the early 
varieties have been comparable to yields 
from the later maturing ones. 


e Seeding Dates—April 25 to May 20 ex- 
cept in extreme south Mississippi; there 
June 41-20. In_- general, soybean 
planting should follow cotton planting. 
Plant to get a stand of 10 to 12 plants 
to the foot of row. With these varieties 
45 to 60 pounds of good seed will be re- 
quired per acre when planting in rows 
36 to 40 inches apart. 


e Fertilization—Tests in the Delta area 
have shown no response to fertilization. 
In the hill sections tests have produced 
variable results, but in general they indi- 
cate that on the less productive soils an 
application of 30 to 40 pounds of phos- 
phate (P.0;) and 30 to 40 pounds of 
potash (K.O) per acre are required. 
Highly acid soils (those having a pH of 
5.5 or below) will need to be limed for 
best results. 


Hale County Irrigation 
Trials in Progress 


Irrigation field trials are being made 
in Hale County, Texas, by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Data obtained will be 
used in making recommendations to 
farmers for improving irrigation effi- 
ciency and conserving water. 

One general recommendation, made 
on the basis of trials already finished, 
is that farmers attempt to improve water 
storage capacity and rate of penetra- 
tion into the subsoil. Homer Roberson, 
chairman of the district board of super- 
visors, points out that this can be done 
by adding organic matter such as barn- 
yard manure or cotton burs, and by 
turning under green manure crops. 


Cotton Standards Trial 
Extended to 1956 


The period of field trial for spotted 
cotton standards in physical form 
(boxes) has been extended by USDA 
until April 15, 1956. 

This field trial covers proposed physi- 
cal form standards for Strict Middling 
Spotted, Middling Spotted, Strict Low 
Middling Spotted and Low Middling 
Spotted. 

The purpose of the field trial is to 
determine the practicability of replacing 
existing descriptive standards for spot- 
ted cotton with physical form standards. 
A field trial of one year’s duration for 
the physical form standards was an- 
nounced by the Department on June 16, 
1953. 


@ DR. R. T. McCARTY, New 
Mexico A. & M. veterinarian, will join 
Wyeth Laboratories, Dallas, on Feb. 1. 
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e Cotton Does Well 
Planted by Drill 


COTTON PLANTED with a grain drill 
on Bottom Dollar Ranch near Plainview, 
Texas, made about two bales per acre. 
T. L. Wright, ranch owner, said that 
he had often wondered how cotton would 
do if drilled in the soil instead of planted 
in conventional 30 or 40-inch rows. This 
season he used a common grain drill 
with enlarged seed plate holes to plant 
delinted cottonseed on seven acres. 

Wright’s cotton was planted in rows 
that were less than 10 inches apart, but 
after the plants were grown it was hard 
to see any resemblance to rows. He 
planted 40 pounds of seed to the acre. 
The cotton was not fertilized, cultivated 
or poisoned for insects; but was irri- 
gated once before planting and three 
times afterward. 

On the seven acres, Wright made 
7,233 pounds of lint, strict low middling, 
one inch staple. A stormproof variety 
was planted for hand stripping. 

The grower said weeds are the chief 
problem with drilled cotton, but that he 
solved this problem in 1954 by listing 
the land and killing the weeds immedi- 
ately before planting on May 30. 

Superintendent Don Jones of the Lub- 
bock Experiment Substation said cotton 
has been drilled or broadcast at var- 
ious places over the Plains for the last 
30 years. “I am glad to hear that it 
still is being tried, for perhaps someday 
someone will find a way that it can be 
profitable over a number of years,” he 
said. “The bad thing about cotton planted 
this way is that in a reasonably wet 
year, weeds will completely ruin the 
crop. For the last few years, the drouth 
has made it possible to hold weed growth 
down and I have heard of a few farmers 
making some good yields on drilled and 
broadcast cotton,” he added. 

Wright said he plans to do some more 
experimenting with drilled cotton next 
year. 


Two Hoblitzelle Awards 
Willi Be Made in 1955 


Dr. C. L. Lundell, director, Texas Re- 
search Foundation, Renner, has announc- 
ed the appointment of committees to se- 
lect recipients of Hoblitzelle Awards for 
outstanding contributions to agriculture. 

Two awards will be presented in May, 
1955, one for outstanding scientific re- 
search in Texas and one for the nation. 
Each consists of $5,000 and a gold medal. 
Nominations for the awards will be re- 
ceived up to March 1. 


Atlanta Milling Co. Head, 


Charles Dannals, Dies 


Charles N. Dannals, 77, Atlanta, died 
Dec. 15. He was chairman of the board 
of directors and former president of At- 
lanta Milling Co. He had been with the 
company since 1913 and had been active 
in the firm until a few days before his 
death. 


Boddicker Named Manager 


Floyd L. Boddicker has been named 
manager of the Hercules Powder Co.’s 
combined plant at Hopewell, Va. Two 
facilities at Hopewell, formerly operated 
as two independent departments of Her- 
cules, have been merged. 
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Compress Fires Reported 


Approximately 4,500 bales of cotton 
were destroyed by fire at Traders Com- 
press Co., Frederick, Okla., Dec. 21, ac- 
cording to a report by the Cotton Ware- 
house Inspection Service, Dallas. Cause 
of the fire was reported to be under in- 
vestigation. 

The service also reports a fire at Fed- 
eral Compress and Warehouse, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., where 350 bales were fire 
damaged on Dec. 20. Cause was un- 
known. 


@ CHARLES B. SCHUMAN, 
president of Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation since 1945, has succeeded AL- 
LAN B. KLINE as president of Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 


Soybean Seed Shortage 
In South Carolina 


Drouth in South Carolina in 1954 ac- 
counts for a shortage of soybean plant- 
ing seed in the area. In Calhoun County, 
center of soybean production in the 
state, the few beans that were made are 
of such poor quality that many of them 
will not do for seed, says the South 
Carolina Extension Service. 


Cogdell to Federal FHA 


Homer D. Cogdell has been named as- 
sistant administrator for loan operations, 
Farmers Home Administration, filling a 
vacancy created when Kermit Hansen be- 
came state director for Iowa. Cogdell 
has been director for FHA in Colorado. 





GINNERS 








Fifty sheets 


3116 Commerce St. 





You are now required by law 
to keep two payroll forms showing 
Social Security taxes. 


Here Are the Two Forms You Need: 


Weekly Payroil Record (Form 85)—A simplified form that has 
provisions for Social Security, withheld taxes, overtime pay, etc. 
Meets the requirements of state and Federal law. Bound in books 


of 52 sheets with marble board cover 


Employee’s Earning Record (Form 91)—An individual ledger 
sheet for each employee, providing all essential payroll informa- 
tion required by law. Machine ruled and printed two sides. Avail- 
able in loose-leaf form, punched if desired. Size 11%” x 914”. 


$4.00, postage prepaid. 


You Need Both of These Forms! 


Please enclose check with order. 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


P. O. Box 7985 e 


..$2.00, postage prepaid. 


Dallas, Texas 
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More Protein Feeds Needed 
(Continued from Page 17) 


age for every 100 pounds of body weight. 
It may be necessary to supply some 
grain in the ration in order to meet the 
energy needs of cattle. We see a need 
for protein supplement not only from 
the standpoint of meeting the bodily 
needs of the cow, but also to encourage 
the rumen bacteria to make the best pos- 
sible use of limited amounts of rough- 
age. Apparently, from other studies at 
other experiment stations, protein is one 
of the first limiting factors in the util- 
ization of roughage by bacteria.—L. S. 
Pope, Animal Husbandry Department, 
Oklahoma A. & M. 


® South Carolina—We have found that 
by feeding from one to three pounds of 
cottonseed meal during the fall and 
early part of the winter we are able to 
carry the cattle longer and at much less 
cost than would be required from barn 
feeding or feeding harvested roughages. 
We find that if cattle have the nec- 
essary protein they will make use of al- 
most any available roughage such as 
grass which has been killed by frost, 
straw, corn stover, corn shucks, and any 
other cheap roughage which happens to 
be available.—L. V. Starkey, Head, An- 
imal Husbandry Department, Clemson 
Agricultural College, South Carolina. 


@ Texas—My opinion is that there is less 
of an emergency situation in the de- 
mand for feed than during the previous 
two years. Cattle numbers have been 
reduced in the hard-hit drouth areas. 
Some of the emergency areas had sum- 
mer rains. In visits to Texas Experi- 
ment Substations since September, I 
have found the feed situation worse than 
last year at Temple, Stephenville and 
Lufkin; better than a year ago at Bal- 
morhea, Big Spring, Spur and Amarillo; 
much better at Falfurrias; and about 
the same at Beeville, Angleton and Beau- 
mont.—John H. Jones, Department of 
Animal Husbandry, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege. 

(Editor’s Note: Supplementing the 
above earlier report, the Texas Weekly 
Crop and Weather Bulletin of Dec. 21 
reported: “Supplemental feeding was on 
the increase as recurring dry northers 
caused ‘drawing’ of unprotected live- 
stock. On the High Plains much dryland 
wheat pasture was eaten out and some 
cattle were being moved. Dry range 
feed was critically short over the state 
except in a few favored spots of the 
Lower Valley and along the Rio Grande. 
Settling dust has lowered the palatabil- 
ity of dry range feed, field roughage 
and browse. All areas need rain to wash 
off dust, and bring on small grain pas- 
tures, winter weeds and grass.”) 


Committee Will Consider 
Tallow Futures Plan 


A special committee to consider the 
possibility of a tallow futures market 
will be appointed by the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange, following recommenda- 
tions made by members of the trade. 
Representatives of soap manufacturers, 
renderers, meat packers, processors, ex- 
porters, dealers and brokers will serve 
on the committee, which will sample 
trade opinion on the proposal. 

Inquiries about the plan should be ad- 
dressed to C. R. Berg, secretary, New 
York Produce Exchange, 2 Broadway, 
New York 4. 
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IMPROVING SEED 


in developing high-yielding grain sorghum, seen at left, and cot- 
ton, right. In the picture is Quentin Adams, seed breeder at Pay- 
master Farm, Plainview, Texas, out where big acreages of both 
crops are planted. Farmers today must have high quality and 
obtain high acre yields to lower unit costs of production. 








Photo by Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 


The seed breeder is a key man 








e Textile Mills Seen 


Making Recovery 


PRESIDENT J. Craig Smith of Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute 
said at the end of 1954 that prospects 
look “reasonably good” for a textile up- 
swing in 1955 unless foreign trade de- 
velopments stall the industry’s recovery 
efforts. 

Many mills operated in the red during 
1954, he said, and average profits for 
the industry as a whole were less than 
one cent on each dollar of sale during 
April-June, the latest period for which 
figures are available. 

A million-bale drop in the amount 
of cotton used during the 1953-54 crop 
year, Smith continued, reflected the de- 
pression situation among mills. The 
number of active spindles declined and 
the total of current and fixed assets 
dropped half-a-billion dollars in a year’s 
time. 

Exports continued at 1953’s low level. 
In contrast, imports of foreign goods in- 
to the U.S. are rising fast. Ship mani- 
fests indicated a rate during September 
and November which, on an annual ba- 
sis, would reach 150 million square 
yards, said the cotton manufacturer. 

“This unfavorable development prom- 
ises to continue in the coming year. It 
ean considerably counteract the recov- 
ery in the domestic economy. It is sure 
to hit the textile industry, where ru- 
mors alone of an influx of low-priced 
goods can throw markets, production 
schedules and future plans out of kil- 
ter,” Smith added. 


e Recovery Signs — Ironically, the im- 


port threat grew worse in the latter part 
of the year just when official statistics 
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indicated the industry was beginning to 
pull out of its depression. There were 
signs that groundwork had been laid for 
a reasonably good comeback. 

Mill consumption of cotton went up in 
October for the first time in a year. 
This rise amounted to twice the normal 
seasonal gain over September. Slight 
improvement took place in the average 
mill margin which had fallen in Sep- 
tember to the lowest point since July 
of 1951. The increase in margin was far 
short, however, of a level of profitable 
operations. 

Trade reports at the year’s end were 
more optimistic than in recent months, 
with a definite quickening of orders, a 
sound ratio between mill stocks and un- 
filled orders and evidences that the lines 
of distribution were normal. 

Retail sales during the December pe- 
riod appeared better than the 1953 
Christmas season. Government procure- 
ment of textiles gives promise of ex- 
panding substantially during the coming 
year, although modest as compared with 
the Korean build-up. Generally good 
business conditions, bolstering consumer 
purchasing power, augur well for an im- 
proved textile outlook, Smith concluded. 


V. J. Dinsmore, Fresno, 
Killed in Accident 


V. J. Dinsmore, Fresno cotton man, 
was killed Dec. 20 when his car was 
struck by a train. He was manager of 
the cotton department of Producers Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Fresno, from 1947 to 1952, 
and a former president of Wes’2rn Cot- 
ton Shippers’ Association. 

He is survived by his wife in Fresno 
and a daughter, Mrs. Thomas Biner, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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USDA Official Says .. . 





Fats, Oils Exports 
Will Stay High 


mg RENDERERS’ GROUP hears 
U. S. outlook outiined by Paul E. 
Quintus, director, Fats and Oils 
Division, Washington. 


Exports of fats, oils and oilseeds from 
the U.S. during the season ending next 
Sept. 30 may be nearly as large as the 
record exports of 1953-54, Paul E. 
Quintus, director, USDA’s Fats and Oils 
Division, told the recent convention of the 
National Renderers’ Association in New 
Orleans. Quintus listed the following 
factors on which the favorable outlook 
largely rests: 

“While early over-all indications are 
that the production of most oil-bearing 
materials outside the U.S. will not be 
greatly different from a year earlier, 
the 1954 ‘off year’ olive crop in the Med- 
iterranean Basin will be sharply lower; 
the dollar credit position of several ma- 
jor importing countries — particularly 
in Western Europe—is much stronger 
than a year ago; and Commodity Credit 
Corp. will continue to export cottonseed 
oil, flaxseed and linseed oil on a bid 
basis at competitive world prices. More- 
over, some sales of certain fats and oils 
will be made for foreign currencies un- 
der the Agricultural Trade and Develop- 
ment Act of 1954 and under limited aid 
pregrams.”’ 

Our optimism needs to be tempered 
somewhat by the uncertainty of supplies 
that will be exported from China-Man- 
churia, he added. This is a perennial 


question in the fats and oils picture and 
again we do not know the answer. 
“While information available indicates 
that there has been extensive flood dam- 
age to the food crops in the non-oilseed 
areas, preliminary indications are that 
oilseed production in 1954 may have been 


somewhat higher than in 1953. But 
whether the quantities of vegetable oils 
and oilseeds available for export will be 
smaller because of relief needs, or great- 
er than last year because of expanded 
trading is not known. Assuming, how- 
ever, that exports of oils and oilseeds 
from China-Manchuria will be essen- 
tially the same as a year earlier, we 
expect that the U.S. will export a larger 
quantity of soybeans perhaps one- 
fourth more than the record volume of 
last year. This assumes further that 
Japan and Formosa carry out their pro- 
gram for increased purchases. Advance 
export sales of 1954 crop beans have 
been heavy,” said the USDA official. 

Because of the reduced olive oil output 
in Mediterranean countries, Southern 
Europe may be in the market for sub- 
stantial quantities of cottonseed oil and 
soybean oil, said Quintus. This may re- 
sult in the first substantial exports to 
Spain, for example, in more than three 
years. Then too, there are a number of 
countries outside of Europe which ap- 
pear to be in need of increased imports 
of vegetable oils. Several in South 
America, including Argentina, are step- 
ping up imports as fast as financing 
can be arranged. The same is true for 
some countries in Asia. The continued 
fat deficit in the Soviet Bloc which ap- 
parently has to be met through in- 
creased imports, represents a_ possible 
expanded outlet for world supplies of 
fats and oils. Even if sales are not made 
directly or indirectly by the U.S., Iron 
Curtain purchases would have the same 
net effect on opening new export outlets 
for U.S. fats and oils. 

Lard exports are likely to be larger 
than last year. With the prospects of 
increased production and somewhat 
lower prices, it is reasonable to suppose 
that larger purchases will be made by 
Cuba, Western Europe and countries else- 
where. Flaxseed exports may equal last 
year’s volume of roughly 8 million bush- 
els. Shipments of linseed oil, however, 
could not be expected to come up to last 
year’s heavy exports that shattered all 
previous records and essentially liqui- 
dated our carryover stocks. 

The export outlook for inedible tallow 








Mississippi Crushers at Cotton Day 


THE PRUETT brothers, J. W. and J. H., of Clarksdale, Miss., (standing, far left) 
receive congratulations from H. E. Covington, Jackson, president of Mississippi 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, at the Five-Acre Cotton Day held at State Col- 
lege recently. The Pruetts, along with Thomas R. Coleman, Yazoo City, made over 
four bales per acre on their contest plots. Seated in the background are members 
of the cottonseed crushing industry who attended the event, which was reported 


Dec. 18 in The Press. 
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and greases as a whole continues to be 
very favorable. The one notable excep- 
tion may be Japan where dollar exchange 
difficulties are acute, he said. Tallow 
imports by Japan in fiscal year 1953 
were approximately 110,000 short tons 
or about 18,000 tons greater than the 
quantity for which foreign exchange 
allocations had been made for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 


gD. L. BRANYON, Georgia 
Extension agronomy specialist in cotton, 
has been granted leave for a year’s work 
on farming problems in Israel. 











THE FINES 
MONEY CAN BUY 


High yield of 15/16 to 1-inch 
staple, high acre-yield, high 
gin-turnout—three of many 
reasons why WATSON'S 
COTTON is the fast-setling 
seed in the Southwest. State- 
registered and Ceresan-treat- 
ed. Are YOU stocking this 
best-seller? 











WATSON COTTON 
WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON'S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


G/.RLAND «+ Dallas County + TEXAS 
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Thanks to Old Grand Dad 





He Managed a Gin at 18 


@ CARL MERIWETHER got a head start in the cotton business 
at a tender age because of the affection his boss had for a bever- 
age; and Carl’s since proved his ability as a ginner and crusher in 
many positions of responsibility. 


HE AFFECTION his boss had for his 

forebears—at least for Old Grand 
Dad—caused Carl Meriwether to start 
managing a cotton gin at the age of 18. 
Here’s the story told on the man who 
now is manager of the oil mill of Western 
Cottonoil Co. at Las Cruces, N.M., a past 
president of New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, and active in many 
other industry and civic organizations. 
The story is quoted from The Paymaster, 
employee publication of Western Cotton- 
oil Co. 

Carl Meriwether was working at a gin 
owned by his father in partnership with 
another man. They had gins at Lockney 
and Aiken, Texas, and 18-year-old Carl 
was supposed to be just another hand 
at the gin. But the manager had an 
affliction—too much fondness for spend- 
ing hours with Old Grand Dad in the 
seedhouse. So, while the manager was 
enjoying his liquid refreshments, Carl 
was running the gin. 

“It was fun while it lasted,’ Carl com- 
ments. “A farmer would come in with 
a bale of cotton, and after cutting it and 
casting a professional eye over it, I’d 
say, ‘Well Joe, it looks pretty good. I’ll 
pay you 20 cents.’ Then the next one 
would come along and I’d say, ‘Now, 
Jim, that doesn’t look so good, but I’m 
going to pay you 20 cents anyway.’ It 
really was all the same, as we were 


buying hog-round, and there wasn’t any 
government classing office.” 

But it ended after a couple of months, 
when Carl’s father found out about the 
situation and fired the manager and his 
Grand Dad, too, and gave Carl a real 
talking to for not telling on him. This 
ended Carl’s early managerial duties— 
but not his career in the cotton industry. 

During the summers he worked for his 
father on gin construction and repair 
crews, and on week ends in the fall he 
worked at the gins at Lockney and 
Aiken. After graduating from high 
school, he went to Texas Tech at Lub- 
bock for two years, dropping out in 1930 
when the depression hit. 

Meriwether entered the cottonseed 
crushing business at the Lockney Cotton 
Oil Mill as scale clerk for $60 a month. 
In September of 1930 he was transferred 
to the mill at Slaton, working under 
Horace Hawkins and Roy Mack. After 
moving to Shamrock temporarily, he 
went to Plainview as seed buyer, re- 
maining there until 1943. 

“Early in ’42 I started trying to get 
in the Navy with a commission,” says 
Carl, “and was turned down for being 
partially color blind. A little later I 
tried the Seabees. Same thing; so, in 
July of ’43 I was drafted. Since I was 
warm and breathing, I was inducted into 
the Navy.” 
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(OUR SAWS..NOW 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, INC. 


"Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws 


500 South Haskell — Phone TAylor 0389 — Dallas, Texas 





BETTER GINNING — Yes — it’s 
time tO get your gin saws now. 
DON’T DELAY, call or write 
Cotton Belt Gin Service, Inc., 
today. You'll be assured better 
SAMPLE, more TURNOUT, 
LONGER LASTING SAWS! 








We install gin saws and ribs, 
“IN YOUR GIN PLANT,” 
furnishing two factory-trained 
mechanics on each service truck. 
You furnish no labor. Standard 
price — no extra charges! Call 





us now! 








in America 
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CARL MERIWETHER 


After serving in the Pacific, Carl was 
discharged in 1945 and returned to the 
Plainview mill. In 1947 he was promoted 
to the managership of the Las Cruces 
mill, his present position. 

His many activities have included re- 
sponsible positions in the state and na- 
tional ginners’ associations, National 
Cotton Council, Mesilla Valley Chamber 
of Commerce, and Las Cruces Country 
Club. Despite all of this, he also finds 
some time to golf, hunt and fish and 
claims to be able to beat some of his 
associates at dominoes and gin rummy. 


Maid of Cotton Finals 
Being Held Jan. 3-4 


Finals in the 1955 Maid of Cotton 
Contest are being held in Memphis Jan. 
3-4 with the winner being announced 
on a radio broadcast Tuesday night. 

Contestants include the following: 
Faye Anthony, West Palm Beach, Fla.; 
Diana Ashley, Greenwood, Miss; Brenda 
Beck, San Angelo, Texas; Shirl Brunell, 
Alamogordo, N.M.; Cynthia Anne Forch- 
heimer, New Orleans. 

Patricia Christine Hall, Tucson, Ariz.; 
Jimmie Rose Harrison, Little Rock; Bar- 
bara Hatcher, Wrightsville Beach, N.C.; 
Belmore Hicks, Shreveport; Mary Lou 
Holliday, Galveston, Texas; Mary Cle- 
ment Jordan, Fayetteville, N.C. 

Roberta Landry, New Orleans; Celes- 
te Hill Luckett, Clarksdale, Miss.; Vir- 
ginia Mitchell, Fort Worth; Mary Lewis 
Myatt, Memphis; Diane Williams, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Also included in the contest are six 
winners of state contests. They are Hil- 
da Smith, Bessemer, Ala.; Aletha Pitts, 
Sikeston, Mo.; Kathleen Leavey, Bever- 
ly Hills, Calif.; Iris Kornegay, Bennetts- 
ville, S.C.; Patricia Sue Hett, Columbus, 
ae and De Lois Faulkner, Sallisaw, 

kla, 


Gift for Bennette Wallin 


Bennette Wallin is enjoying a new 
combination radio-phonograph-TV set at 
her home in Sedalia, Mo. The set was a 
gift to her from members of the crush- 
ing industry in Texas when she retired 
as secretary-treasurer of Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, as announced 
in The Press on Dee. 4. 
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TAKES 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 


LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 
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EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 


MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 
woven cloth. 


GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


(A 
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e 1955 Cotton Guides 


For Mississippi 
MISSISSIPPI EXPERIMENT Station 


has released its crop and fertilizer rec- 
ommendations for 1955. Cotton recom- 
mendations are listed here: 

Hill 


e Seeding Dates and Rates—Undelinted 
seed—25 to 35 pounds. Delinted seed— 
15 to 25 pounds. Plant April 1 to May 10. 


Sections 


e Fertilization — Since the cotton fer- 
tilization recommendations are of ne- 
cessity very general, the rates of fer- 
tilizer suggested for the different soil 
conditions indicated are probably some- 
what less than the maximum rates that 
might be profitable under very favora- 
ble growing conditions, and conversely 
above the most profitable rates under 
extremely adverse growing conditions. 

Soils vary widely, both in capacity to 
hold and supply plant nutrients; how- 
ever, it has been found that, after tak- 
ing the soil into consideration, the ap- 
plication of about 72 pounds of nitrogen 
(N), 48 pounds of phosphate (P:0;), and 
48 pounds of potash (K.O) wiil supply 
adequate amounts of these nutrients for 
the production of one bale or more of 
cotton per acre on the majority of the 
soils devoted to cotton, except that on 
upland and bottom soils of medium to 
heavy texture only 24 pounds of potash 
are required. 

For soils of above-average productive 
capacity the rate probably should be 
increased by 25 to 30 percent, while 
for those of below-average productive 


capacity, the rate probably should be 
reduced by 25 to 30 percent. 

Well drained bottom and bench land 
soils and level to gently sloping upland 
soils in which cotton roots and air and 
water can penetrate readily to depths of 
more than 24 inches are considered as 
above average in productive capacity. 
On such soils, yields of more than one 
bale of cotton per acre should be obtain- 
ed rather consistently with adequate 
fertilization. 

Shallow, poorly drained bench land 
and bottom soils and shallow drouthy 
upland soils, or other soils where mois- 
ture conditions are likely to be unfavor- 
able for cotton production, are consid- 
ered as below average in capacity. On 
such soils yields of less than a bale per 
acre probably would be obtained rather 
frequently even though the crop is high- 
ly fertilized. 

Under very favorable weather condi- 
tions and management practices and on 
soils that are particularly well adapted 
to the production of high yields of cot- 
ton, as much as 120 pounds per acre of 
nitrogen, and more, has been used prof- 
itably with an adequate supply of phos- 
phate, potash, and lime. 

All of the phosphate and potash and 
from one-third to two-thirds of the ni- 
trogen should be applied prior to plant- 
ing; the remaining nitrogen should be 
applied as a side dressing except in the 
case of anhydrous ammonia where equal- 
ly satisfactory results should be ob- 
tained by one application at planting 
time. 

To increase the effectiveness of the 
fertilizer used, strongly acid soils (pH of 
5.5 and below) should be limed, both 


insects and weeds controlled, and soils 
having a definite hard pan (compacted 
layer four to eight inches below the sur- 
face of soil resulting from continuous 
shallow plowing and/or tractor traffic) 
should be sub-soiled or plowed deep 
enough to break up the pan. 


The Delta 


e Seeding Dates—Plant as soon after 
April 15 as weather permits, but not 
in cold soil. 


e Rates—Hill dropped: 15 to 20 pounds 
well delinted seed per acre of good sound 
seed. Drilled: 30 to 40 pounds of well 
delinted seed per acre of good sound 
seed. Drilled for cross plowing: 60 
pounds of delinted seed. 


e Fertilization — (1) Sandy loam and 
silt loam soils, 75 to 100 pounds nitrogen 
prior to planting. (2) Clay and silty clay 
soils, 100 pounds nitrogen prior to plant- 
ing. (3) Sandy loam soils with very 
good to excessive internal drainage 40 to 
45 pounds nitrogen before planting and 
40 to 45 pounds as a side dressing. 


Equipment Meeting Planned 


The 1955 Industry-Research Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Farm Equipment 
Institute will be held at Urbana, III., 
April 4-5-6, with the program being ar- 
ranged by E. W. Lehmann, head of the 
department of agricultural engineering, 
University of Illinois. 

Proceedings of the 1954 
were published recently. This 
was held at Raleigh, N.C. 


conference 
meeting 





How Kemgas Statifier 
Cuts Costs And 
Boosts Gin Production 


Uniform Penetration with MOYST Agent | 


Experienced ginners everywhere 
know the advantages of mois- 
ture in baling cotton. It makes 
pressing simpler. It enables the 
press crew to keep up with the 
production of the largest gins. 
Losses from broken ties are practically 
eliminated and press repairs are at a 


minimum. Adding controlled moisture is no 
longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays 
an automatically controlled mist of “wet water” . 
less to the 500-pound bale. The instant the batt of cotton comes 
from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across 
the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and controls - 


the gentle mist spray over the batt. 


LOW VOLTAGE FLAP CONTROL FAITHFULLY OPERATES NEW STATIFIER 





Use 
and 


..8 pounds or 


BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 
they ll KEEP COMING BACK! » 


2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 


As long as the condenser delivers cotton to the slide, 
the Statifier responds with its controlled mist. Breaks 
or gaps in the batt releases the control flap which 
automatically stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a special 
MOYST wetting agent is used in the Statifier. This 
permits the slight moisture used to uniformly pene- 
trate all of the cotton in the bale. Only. one pint of 
this wetting agent is used in 50 gallons of water, 
costing between 1 and 2 cents per bale. 


Available in 4 Automatically Controlled Models 


For Complete Details Write, 
Wire or Phone Kemgas Today 


Pretested for uniform strength 





Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


a ai 


“Built to Stand the Pressure’ 


(ELTON BAGGING CO. 
Belton, South Carolina 





mEMGAS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 5007 
Phone 2-2894 Lubbock, Texas 
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U. S. Is Gaining Strength 
(Continued from Page 12) 


America, and confident that Germany 
will again be a great nation. By na- 
ture the German is still the German of 
the days when there was a Kaiser, then 
a republic, then Hitler and now again a 
republic. He doesn’t change much. 

_The Germans hate and fear the Rus- 
slans, not just communists. They’ll fight 
on our side if we give them the chance 
by letting them re-arm, but only if that 
is in the best interest of Germany. There 
is no great love for America or Ameri- 
cans, but a very profound respect for 
our power. 

In most of Europe people when they 
speak of war say “if” there is another 
war. In Germany it is “when” the next 
war comes. And, the people say, “we'll 
be on the same side as America the 
next time. We’ll be on the winning side.” 
Americans are treated with great re- 
spect and outward friendliness in Ger- 
many. Germany is our greatest hope of 
building a defense of Europe. 


e “No Trouble With Nobody”’—Switzer- 
land is a lovely playground, where all of 
Europe (and many Americans) come to 
relax and enjoy the scenery. It is about 
as much a part of Europe as is Colora- 
do. A Swiss inkeeper told me, in his 
jargon English, “We don’t want trouble 
with nobody.” 

Austria is a sad case of a once pow- 
erful nation gone completely to pot. She 
is kept from complete collapse only be- 
cause the American and British occupa- 
tion forces, and the Russians in their 
zone, are holding her up. She is a dying 
country that no longer can be called a 
nation. 





e Italian Rathole—Italy makes you mad, 
and disgusted. The nation is rotten with 
communism, graft, poverty and filth. 
The great amount of poverty and filth 
is made more glaring by the ostentatious 
show of wealth and power garnered by 
the few who openly boast they’ve “got- 
ten on the USA bandwagon.” 

The Italians, playing on our fear of 
communism in Italy, have “taken” us 
as few suckers have ever been taken. 
Al Capone—an Italian national hero 
though he operated in Chicago—certain- 
ly must have been one of the more gen- 
tle Italians. 

We’ve poured billions down the Italian 
rathole, and most of it has gone into 
the pockets of the wealthy few. Italians 
point to the damage caused by our 
forces in driving the Germans out of 
Italy and argue that we ought to pay 
for it over and over, year after year as 
long as they let the ruins stand as proof 
that we did it. 

Great sections and whole cities are 
openly run by the communists in Italy. 
Italy would be a liability in any war 
with Russia. We’d have to fight both It- 
aly and Russia. With the exception of 
Rome, which we’ve rebuilt, Italy is a 
mess. We ought to get out and stay out 
of Italy; let the commies have it if 
they can stand it. 





e No Love for Franco Spain shows 
plainly that it is being run by a mil- 
itary dictator. The people fear, but do 
not love, Franco. Madrid is enjoying a 
spurt of prosperity, but there is only 
spotty evidence of this elsewhere. There 
is no evidence of progress in the small 
towns and on farms. 

American aid, in the form of pay- 
ment for military bases, is just begin- 
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ning to reach Spain. Most of the money 
will be spent for public works and hous- 
ing, the latter an apparent great need. 
We bought Spanish bases and we’ll get 
those and nothing more from Franco. 
Spain is in no sense an ally in the bat- 
tle against communism, though there 
probably is less communism in Spain 
than in any other European country. 


e Our Side Gaining, but—To sum up 
Europe, or at least the nine nations we 
visited, we’d have to say that our side 
is gaining, but that the odds are against 
our holding Europe for 30 days if Rus- 
sia should attack within the next two 
or three years. 





Europe has a long way to go, both 
economically and militarily, to become 
strong enough to provide an anchor 
against communism. We have contrib- 
uted greatly to the economic and military 
rebuilding of Europe, and that is on the 
plus side. 

We have done a far less effective job 
of winning the friendship and under- 
standing of the people. They still are, 
for the most part, suspicious of our in- 
tentions. Over and over we heard the 
frank accusation that “all you Ameri- 
cans want is to get us into a war on 
your side with Russia.” 

They go in less for “Free World and 
democracy” talk, but take a more direct 





why R-C equipment delivers the “BIG 4 


R-C BLOWERS 


The smaller types of Roots-Connersville 
Rotary Positive Blowers are described in this 
new Bulletin No. AF-154. 

Here you will find the information you need 
for selecting blowers for your pneumatic con- 


veying systems. The bulletin also points out 


” 


essentials of successful blower performance 

Send for this latest information and ask 
for suggestions on the right R-C Blower for 
your requirements. 


Roors-(loWWERSVILLE BLOWER 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
155 Carolina Ave. ° 





Connersville, Indiana 








2 Nationat 


Wesson Oil 


America’s choice for salads... 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 
Chiffon cakes, frying and pop- 
corn. 





Favorites! 


Snowarift 


No other shortening at any 


price is so creamy, so digesti- 





ble and so light. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 
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view. Many of them regard the cold war 
not as a battle between democracy and 
communism, but as a struggle between 
the two great powers of the world—the 
U.S. and Russia. 

Undoubtedly we have wasted billions 
of dollars in Europe, but the alterna- 
tive to having spent that money could 
well be communist domination of all 
of Europe. With those resources under 
communist domination our chances would 
be worth little more than a plugged 
nickel. 

Can we count on Europe on our side? 
The answer is “yes, to a limited extent 
as of now,” but our strength in Europe 
shows promise of growing. This is no 
time for us to pull out of Europe. But 
we ought to be getting more for our 
money. 


Stocks of Cotton Are Low, 
Consumption Up in Chile 


Higher consumption and reduced im- 
ports of cotton by Chile have curtailed 
cotton stocks to unusually low levels, ac- 
cording to USDA. As a result, mills 
have been prevented from operating at 
maximum levels. 

Shortage of foreign exchange caused 
Chile to reduce cotton imports to 101,000 
bales in 1953-54, compared with 113,000 
in 1952-53; but imports from the U.S. 
rose from 23,000 to 40,000. Calendar 
1954 budget allots $24 million for cotton 
buying, including $9.9 million for pur- 
chases from the U.S. and other dollar 
countries. 








Runs on track—un- 
loads long trucks or 
trailers without mov- 


ing up. 
Easy to Operate 


Bronze Oil-Lite Bear- 
ings Throughout 


Sturdy Construction 
A Real Labor Saver 





tHe Yivesd TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! 





The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. 


A PROVEN 
PRODUCT 


Last season we were un- 
able to supply the demand. 
We have a large supply 
on hand at the present 
time. But materials are 
getting scarce. 

Better place your order 
now before it is too late. 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 




















BELTS OF ALL KINDS — LEATHER, RUBBER, CANVAS AND V-BELTS 


CONVEYING AND TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE 
SUPPLIES 


And Prompt 
Service 


FOR GINS AND 
OIL MILLS 


MUND BOILERS 
HOWE SCALES 
PUMPS AND 
MOTORS SHAFTS 
SCREW CONVEYOR 
AND CONVEYOR 
FITTINGS PULLEYS 
CONVEYING AND 
TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT 

FIRE HOSE AND 
FIRE FIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 
CRIMPS AND 
PACKING OF 

ALL KINDS 
BEARINGS 


SAMPLING KNIVES 
PHELPS COTTON 
FANS AND 
UNLOADERS 
MUND BOILERS 
ele} gfe), }-) 33) 
SCOOP FORKS, 
CAKE PANS 
WASTE AND 
WIPING RAGS 
HOWE SCALES 
SHAFTS PULLEYS 
HAND AND 
ELECTRIC HOISTS 
BEARINGS 
CRIMPS AND 
PACKING OF 
ALL KINDS 


WELL MACHINERY | 


& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 MAIN ST. 


FORT WORTH 
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Committee Will Discuss 
Proposed Feed Law 


Peter Fox, Sweetwater; T. J. Har- 
rell, Fort Worth; W. C. Miller, Abilene; 
and C. C. Harlan, Paris, have been 
named on a subcommittee from the Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association to at- 
tend a meeting to discuss a proposed 
new Texas feed law. The meeting will be 
held this month. 


The group is a subcommittee of the 
Association’s products committee, which 
held a meeting at Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege in December. Committee members 
attending included Jas. D. Dawson, Jr., 
Houston, chairman; Fox, who is a vice- 
chairman of the committee; J. W. How- 
ell, Jr., Bryan, also vice-chairman; 
W. B. Vaughan, Fort Worth; Harlan; 
J. P. Holman, Waco; and Miller, repre- 
senting W. A. Williams, Abilene. 

Others from the crushing industry 
group at the December meeting included 
C. B. Spencer, agricultural director, and 
Jack Whetstone, secretary-treasurer, of 
the Association; and A. L. Ward, direc- 
tor, Educational Service, National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association. 


Murray Pays Quarterly 
And Extra Dividend 


Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston has 
mailed out dividend checks to stock- 
holders of The Murray Co. of Texas, 
Inc. of record at the close of business 
Dec. 2, 1954. The company paid 35 
cents quarterly for the first and second 
quarters and 40 cents for the third 
quarter, and is now paying a dividend of 
40 cents for the fourth quarter with an 
extra dividend of 50 cents. The dividends 
for the year 1954 will be $2 on common 
stock of $5 par value. 

This improved dividend was grant- 
ed in spite of the fact that the produc- 
tion of munitions in 1954 decreased 
measurably from the volume in 1953. 

The company headquarters is in Dal- 
las, but it has plants in North Quincy and 
East Bridgewater, Mass.; Atlanta; 
Memphis and Fresno. It also produces 
Murray cotton ginning machinery with 
associates in Brazil and the Argentine. 
The exports of machinery to cotton 
growing areas throughout the world 
maintained a good volume for 1954. 

In addition to cotton ginning machin- 
ery, this company also manufactures de- 
linting equipment for oil mills, gears, 
munitions and is a distributor of indus- 
trial supplies. 


Cottonseed Meal’s Gains 
Credited to Research 


“Poultry and swine feed manufac- 
turers have used cottonseed meal more 
liberally than ever before during the 
past year,” A. L. Ward, Dallas, writes 
in the November issue of American 
Feed and Grain. 

In the signed article, the director of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation Educational Service says that re- 
search is the reason. “It has increased 
the usefulness of cottonseed meal in the 
rations of these simple stomach animals 
and has demonstrated that more effi- 
cient feed mixtures may be produced at 
less cost when these improved meals are 
used to supply part of the supplemental 
protein.” 
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e Cotton Programs Set 
By Dallas Station 


RADIO STATION WFAA, Dallas, has 
announced a series of 15-minute pro- 
grams devoted to cotton for 1955. Radio 
Farm Director Murray Cox says that 
the programs have been planned to pro- 
mote more profit for the cotton farmer 
in 1955. 

Assisting in plans for the series were 
Fred Elliott, Extension Service cotton 
specialist; Dow Porter, U.S. Cotton Field 
Station, Greenville; E. D. Cook, Temple 
Experiment Station; and C. B. Spencer, 
Dallas, agricultural director of the Tex- 
as Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 

The broadcasts, which will be heard 
at 12:15, are scheduled as follows: 

Jan. 7, Seed variety, culling, treat- 
ing, etc., Fred Elliott. 

Jan. 18, Planning for irrigation, L. D. 
Smith, Farmers Home Administration. 

Feb. 3, Cotton insect control, Dr. J. C. 
Gaines, Texas A. & M. College. 

Feb. 11, Seed variety, culling, treat- 
ing, etc., Fred Elliott. 


Feb. 18, Cotton fertilizer problems, 
E. D. Cook. 
Feb. 25, Cotton fertilizer problems, 


Dow Porter. 

March 4, 
E. D. Cook. 

March 11, When to plant your cotton, 
Dov, Porter. 

Mareh 18, Cultivating 
crop, Fred Elliott. 

March 25, Cotton insect control, Free- 
man Fuller, Texas Extension Service. 

April 7, Cultivating your cotton crop, 
Fred Elliott. 

April 15, Controlling cotton diseases, 
Dr. Gus Watkins, Texas A. & M. College. 

April 22, Cotton insect control, C. F. 
Garner, Texas Extension Service. 

May 20, Cultivating your cotton crop, 
Fred Elliott. 

May 27, Cotton insect control, Free- 
man Fuller. 


When to plant your cotton, 


your cotton 





June 10, Irrigating your cotton, Roy 
Garrett, Texas A. & M. College. 

June 17, Cotton insect control, Free- 
man Fuller. 


July 8, Irrigating your cotton, Roy 
Garrett. 
July 15, Defoliating your’ cotton, 


Wayne Hall, Texas A. & M. College. 

Aug. 5, Defoliating your cotton, E. D. 
Cook. 

Aug. 12, Harvesting cotton for quali- 
ty, Ed Bush, Texas Extension Service. 

Aug. 19, Selling your cotton, John 
McCollum, USDA. 

Aug. 26, Cotton in a soil conservation 
program, H. N. “Red” Smith, Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

Sept. 2, Stalk destruction, why and 
how, Dr. J. C. Gaines. 

Sept. 10, Stalk destruction, why and 
how, H. P. Smith, Texas A. & M. College. 

Sept. 30, Cotton in a soil conservation 
program, Howard Boswell, Texas Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Oct. 28, Cotton in a soil conservation 
program, Dr. R. C. Potts, Texas A. & M. 
College. 


National Manufacturers 
Appoint McDonough 


J. Kirby McDonough, president of The 
Murray Co. of Texas, Inc., has been 
named a member of the industrial prob- 
lems committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. McDonough is 
also a member of the manufacturing 
committee of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Germans Use More Butter 


Butter consumption in West Germany 
last season was 12 percent higher than 
in the preceding 12 months, says USDA, 
reflecting a general improvement in the 
food supply. 





Photo by Ed Hollowell, NCPA 


Georgia Contest Winner Honored 


SHOWN HERE at the luncheon honoring winners in the Georgia Five-Acre Cotton 
Contest are E. C. Westbrook of the Georgia Extension Service, who heads the con- 


test; C. T. Cagle, Taylorsville, winner of the $500 state award; F. A. 


Graham, 


Dawson, president of the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association which sponsors 


the contest; and 


J. E. Moses, Atlanta, secretary of the Association. The awards 


luncheon was held in Atlanta as reported in The Press on Dec. 18. 
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Do You Have © 
the Current 


INTERNATIONAL © 
GREEN BOOK? 


(A directory of cottonseed and 
other vegetable oil products) 


The 


now 


1954-55 


available 


new Edition is 
containing 
complete and detailed informa- 


the 


industry, 


entire oilseed 


both 


tion about 


processing do- 


mestic and foreign. 


$10 


Delivered 





Do You Have 
the Current 


| YOPP’S CODE? 


* (12th Edition, Printed 1951) 
Rae: 
"es 
ae This book of telegraphic code 


f words and phrases is used 
throughout the oilseed products 
and related industries. The 12th 
Edition is completely up to date, 
and includes many new trading 


'. terms. 


Delivered 


3112 Commerce St. 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS 





















TRY IT—FREE Enjoy a 


en Steady 
year ‘round 
business 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 
Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards _ feed mill ~ all 
Prevents overheating he “eq u ipm ent 


Saves time and labor 
We will send one for FREE TRIAL. ‘ ‘s Plan now fo cash in 


j on the increased im- 
Write for details. No obligation. portance of grain. 


Write today for our 
The Ace Co. 


complete line catalog. 
114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 


_] Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 














tHe Log 10 GREATER EFFICIENCY 


AT LOWER COSTS 
@ MECHANICAL SCREW 
PRESSES 


e@ SELF CONTAINED 

COOKER-DRYER fe, 
e@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION 

PLANTS 


* CRUSHING ROLLS THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
P | Q U By oO al 1 fe) 








SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 





New Motors: Electric Motor Repair 


Allis-Chalmers and Rewinding 


Century 
L 
A. O. Smith DAYTON BELTS 


Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 Texas Avenue Phone 5-6898—Or Nights, 4-7827, Or Consult Directory 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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The Outlook for Agriculture 
(Continued from Page 8) 
comes lies in efforts to increase further 
the efficiency of farm production. 


e Increasing Efficiency — Splendid 
progress in efficiency has been made 
by farmers over the years, and great 
credit is due them for these remarkable 
achievements. To maintain satisfactory 
net incomes during the price-cost squeeze, 
however, individual farmers will need 
to give greater attention to the princi- 
ples of efficient farm business manage- 
ment. More effective programs of re- 
search and extension are being develop- 
ed by agricultural colleges to assist 
farmers in further increasing the out- 
put per man in all lines of production. 

Three important factors in increasing 
farm efficiency are: (1) Have enough 
livestock and crovs to keep the labor 
force fully employed, using established 
labor-saving machinery and methods; 
(2) Increase yields per acre by using 
improved varieties and up-to-date pro- 
duction methods. Similarly, increase 
production per animal by better breed- 
ing, feeding, and disease control; and 
(3) Increase labor efficiency by care- 
ful planning of work and by effective 
use of established labor-saving machin- 
ery. 

Hired labor continues to be the high- 
est priced item in farm operations. Out- 
put per man, therefore, is even more 
important than yield per acre. It is 
still good business to buy labor-saving 
machines that can be used efficiently. 
New machines should be bought with 
care, making sure that they are adapted 
to the size and operation of the farm. 
It is also important for farmers to 
watch their total investment in ma- 
chinery and to maintain a sound finan- 
cial position. Careful attention should 
be given to the care and maintenance of 
present machines so as to prolong their 
useful life and reduce the cost of opera- 
tion. 


e Colleges and Industry — Up to now 
the most striking gains have been made 
by power machines to till land and to 
harvest grain crops. There is great need 
for power equipment to save labor and 
reduce drudgery on livestock farms and 
on vegetable and fruit crops. Real prog- 
ress has been made, but much more re- 
mains to be done. 

Departments of agricultural engineer- 
ing in agricultural colleges can make 
important contributions to the solution 
of these problems. Since they are famil- 
iar with problems of both farmers and 
equipment companies, they can assist 
by making scientific performance tests 
of comparable machines, as well as by 
suggestions for improving existing 
equipment and for new machines needed 
in efficient farm operation. 

Although much attention has _ been 
directed by the industry toward safety 
features for farm machines, the toll of 
accidents is still too heavy. The estab- 
lishment of a cooperative program of 
research and extension between the in- 
dustry and departments of agricultur- 
al engineering might help to improve 
this situation. 

Farmers and the equipment industry 
are faced with less favorable and more 
nearly normal conditions than have pre- 
vailed for fifteen years. These conditions 
call for increased production efficiency 
and improved marketing. The challenge 
of the equipment industry today is to do 
an even better job in serving farmers 
than before. 
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e Jan. 17-18-19— Southern Weed Con- 
ference. Hotel Soreno, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Dr. Warren C. Shaw, Section of 


Weed Investigations, USDA, Beltsville, 
Md., president. 


e Jan. 31-Feb. 1—National Cotton Coun- 
ceil of America annual meeting. Hotel 
Shamrock, Houston. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, executive vice- 
president. 


e Feb. 4—The Farmers Union Coopera- 
tive Ginners’ Association of Oklahoma 
annual meeting. American Legion Build- 
ing, Hobart, Okla. Lucile Millwee, Box 
631, Carnegie, secretary-treasurer. 


e Feb. 7-8—Cottonseed Processing Re- 
search Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by the Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association and the Laboratory. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis 3, Association secretary. 

e Feb. 7-8—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association joint convention with Texas 
Federation of Cooperatives and Houston 
Bank for Cooperatives. Plaza Hotel, San 
Antonio. B. E. Schroeder, 307 Nash 
Building, Austin, executive secretary. 


e Feb. 14—National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta. Clifford H. Hardy, 400 
Broad Street, Bennettsville, S.C., execu- 
tive vice-president. 

15-16 — Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Atlanta, Ga. Tom Murray, Room 410, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, executive 
officer. To be held concurrently with 
Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 15-16—Southeast Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Spon- 
sored by the Alabama-Florida, Carolinas 
and Georgia ginners’ associations. For 
information write Tom Murray, Room 
410, Henry Grady Building. 


e Feb. 15-16 — Carolinas Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. Atlanta, Ga. 
Clifford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. To be held concurrently with 
Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 15-16—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, Room 410, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, execu- 
tive vice-president, To be held concur- 
rently with Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Ex- 
hibit. 

e Feb. 23-24—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 8-9—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Hotel Westward Ho, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Sponsored by Arizona 
Cotten Growers’ Association, Southwest 
Five-State Cotton Growers’ Association 
and National Cotton Council. 


e March 14-15-16—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information write W. Kemper 
Bruton, executive vice-president, Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 


e Feb. 


tion, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri and Tennessee gin- 
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ners’ associations will hold annual con- 
ventions in connection with the exhibit. 


® March 14-15-16 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, 
P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. ‘to be held concurrently 
with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


® March 14-15-16 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, secretary-treasurer. To be held 
concurrently with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20—West Coast Division, 
International Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, annual convention. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. H. F. Crossno, 
9065 Gainsford Street, Downey, Calif., 
convention chairman; H. E. Wilson, 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 28-29—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention. Ho- 
tel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis, 
secretary. 


e March 29-30—Midsouth Cotton Gin 
Operators’ Schools for ginners of Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri 





and Tennessee. To be held at locations in 
and near Memphis. Details will be an- 
nounced later. 


e April 3-6—National Peanut Council 
annual convention. Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington. William F. Seals, Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington 6, president. 


e April 4-5-6 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 3724 
Race Street, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce Street 
(P. O. Box 7985), Dallas. 


e May 3-4—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
—— Memphis, executive vice-presi- 
ent. 


e May 17-18 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Lake Murray. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. S. M. Harmon, 19 





HINGKLEy 


WRITE 


4008 COMMERCE ST. 


This Even Feed Bur Extractor has a raw overflow conveyor a a 
working over feeding rolls which eliminates the possibility of 
flooding too much cotton through the machine, regardless of 
how fast cotton is being sucked off the wagon. 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 
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MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


° COTTONSEED 
° SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


e PEANUTS 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 
CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 


LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 


4 Cairo, Ill. 
TO SERVE Des Moines, Iowa 
YOU 


* 
* 
* Chicago, Ill. 
* Clarksdale, Miss. 
WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 








Be Sure to Start the 1955 Season 
with the New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 
FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


P. O. Box 673 HEARNE, TEXAS Phone 504 























141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS... 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ...SAW MANDRELS ... BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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South Cleveland Street, Memphis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e June 5-6-7 — South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association-North Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association an- 
nual joint convention. Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, S.C. Mrs. Durrett L. Wil- 
liams, 609 Palmetto Building, Columbia, 
S.C., secretary-treasurer, South Carolina 
association. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, P. O. Box 
747, Raleigh, N.C., secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina association. 


e June 5-6-7—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary. 


e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 13-16 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Lubbock Hotel, Lubbock. H. E. 
Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 20-21—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association annual 
joint convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. T. R. Cain, 322 
Professional Center Building, Montgom- 
ery, executive secretary, Alabama-F lori- 
da association. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, secretary, 
Georgia association. 


e June 23-24 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association forty-fifth annual 
convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 
For information write 207 One Hundred 
East Pearl Building, Jackson. 


e Sept. 7-8-9—Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, ‘'exas, and Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas. 
For information write National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


Following Up on Research 
Is Theme for Meeting 


Research is opening the door to vast 
new possibilities for cotton — offering 
textiles even more versatile than those 
that customers have come to depend on. 

This was pointed out in Memphis by 
Alonzo Bennett, chairman of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council’s utilization § re- 
search committee, in noting that new 
chemical processes offer cottons that are 
more durable, wrinkle resistant and with 
a host of other desirable qualities. 

How the cotton industry can exploit 
these developments will be detailed at the 
Council’s seventeenth annual meeting at 
the Shamrock Hotel in Houston, Jan. 31- 
Feb. 1, Bennett said. 

Approximately a thousand cotton pro- 
ducers, ginners, warehousemen, cotton- 
seed crushers, merchants, and spinners, 
representing the 18 states in which the 
fiber is grown, will meet to formulate 
the industry’s program for 1955. 


To Import Cottonseed Oil 

Austria is expected to import about 
5,500 tons of cottonseed oil from the U.S. 
this season, as well as some 4,400 tons 
of lard, says USDA. Imports of edible 
oils from all sources will be around 
40,000 tons, while lard imports may to- 
tal 22,000 tons. 
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GULLETT 


AIR BLAST COTTON GIN 
WITH LINT CLEANER BUILT IN 







Clean Lint as You Gin 
with Gullett Lint Cleaning Gin 
















GULLETT LINT CLEANING GINS clean lint while you GIN, because the 
stream of lint at the point this Cleaning System is applied is very thin, and 
lint tends to extend away from the gin saws. The fringe of this lint strikes 
GRID BARS and loosens pin trash, leaves and motes which are readily sucked 
up by air, drawn in over GRID BAR by suction fan, thus removing leaves and 
trash, also keeping the GRID BAR clean. This Suction Nozzle is very similar 
to the Air Blast Nozzle that removes ginned lint from the saws and has ample 
capacity for cemoving trash, leaves and motes, making a very effective Lint 
Cleaner within the gin. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U. 


TURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 





MANUFAC 




























HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


TYPE 6G 
COMPLETE 
DOUBLE DRYING 
AND CLEANING 











Illustration shown with: 


Flat Screen Separator. “eae \ 
Type I Cleaners, Bur be . 
Machine, Hardwicke- w= y y, - KS 
Etter Extractor Feeder Nie wena, yA l osseaseaca®® il € 
and Gin. : ¥ ; 


We also build other sizes 
and arrangements to fit 
different cotton drying 

















requirements, | 
HARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 
Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 




















team Sheri ' Ee 
FO R This Steam Sterilizer has been designed as a Self- 


contained Unit, completely automatic, and built 
COTTO N x, F F D for rigidity, long-life, and trouble free operation. 

It has a capacity of 10,000 pounds of seed per 
hour. Boiler Section is tested at 150 pounds, but 
normal operation only requires from 7 to 10 
pounds working pressure. Temperature is regu- 
lated by adjustment of the steam pressure control. 
Has 14” Conveyor, without intermediate hangers. ; 
This eliminates choking. 


Specify Fuel + Oil or Gas 








THE MURRAY COMPANY oF TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS @ ATLANTA * MEMPHIS 2 FRESNO 

















